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ERICKSON TABLES ARE 
BUILT FOR RUGGED USE! 
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Double steel framing under the benches and under the top. Pivot points anchored in metal 
—can't pull out. Tough NEMA plastic tops pressure-bonded to solid 34” core material. 


WE MAKE 50 MODELS SO YOU CAN CHOOSE the perfect table to fit your 


needs. You get the widest choice in the industry with Erickson 
... portables, plus recess-wall and on-wall portables ... with 
benches or without ... 6, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 footers, many 


types of tops. Ericksons are simple to fold, easy to store. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


Hlamilton. 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
BD Manufacturers of Educational Equipment for Science, 
Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 


*Yet, priced to fit today’s budgets. 


Circle no. 745 on reader service card for new catalog. 





SLIMMEST FOLDING TABLES MADE! 
Erickson tables fold to 7/2’” — half the 
depth of other makes. Note that bench- 
es fold level with tops — it’s simpler 
and it saves space. 





MORE PLANNING FREEDOM. By nesting 
four, you can store 24 feet of table 
space in an Erickson cabinet just over 
3 feet: high. No need to plan the build- 
ing around the table —when there’s 
an Erickson for every plan. 


ERICKSONS LOCK TIGHT, NEST RIGHT. 
Ericksons fold flat for snug  space- 
saving storage. Positive position locks 
prevent “surprise” openings, and 
there’s no teeter-totter when extended. 











































First really low-cost, electrically operated, fully portable counter and sorter 


COMPACT—PORTABLE 

Overall size: 18” wide, 13” high, and 9” 
deep. Total weight 27 lbs. Shipping 
weight 284 lbs. Operates on 110 volt 
AC, 60 Cycle current. Finished in Ham- 
merloid Brown, with leather counter- 
balanced handle. 


FAST AND ACCURATE 


Counts an average of 250 coins a minute . . . 15,000 
per hour. Handles 1¢, 5¢, 10¢ and 25¢ coins. 50¢ coins 
remain in hopper. Separate sorting and counting opera- 
tions provide automatic check of total. 


NO ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


Simply plug in the machine, set the counter, and flip 
the switch. Pour in coins and machine works auto- 
matically. 


NO RUBBER WHEELS OR BELTS TO WEAR OUT 


Outside of the motor itself, the Standard Change 
Counter and Sorter has only two moving parts, both 
made of durable metal. It’s built to last, and give years 
of faithful service. 


Also inquire about 
these other STANDARD — 
CHANGE-MAKER products 


SINGLE-COIN CHANGER, 


MANUAL 
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ldeal for use in school offices, 
and in connection with 

school lunch programs, bookstores 
and social activities. Saves 

time and expense 


Now, for the first time, you can enjoy all the benefits 
of a coin counter and sorter at a price you can afford. 


One machine . . . in its own attractive, sturdy carrying 
case ... precision-built . . . easy to use in office, store, 
home or car . . . fast and accurate. Simply pour in your 


coins, flip the switch, and the coins are separated anc 
counted. Reset the counter, and repeat the process to 
count individual denominations of coins, and double 
check your total. 


STANDARD CHANGE-MAKERS, INC. 
422 E. New York St. « Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


ONLY 


MODEL CS-100 4 rete) 
PORTABLE-ELECTRIC 
Finished in Hammerloid Brown 
F.O. B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


PLUS FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


CHANGE - 
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MULTI-COIN CHANGER CHANGE MASTER 
MANUAL ELECTRIC COIN CHANGER 
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- If you enrolled here = , 
this winter... 
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College Corner School, Anderson, Indiana 


you'd soon learn the advantages of 


CHROMALOX 
Electric Heat 


When the original six rooms were constructed in 1950, 
electric heating wasn’t available for this school. For the 
new nine room addition, Chromalox electric heat was 
chosen as the safest, cleanest, most efficient and eco- 
nomical system. Last winter’s performance has more 
than justified the choice. 

If you will make an accurate comparison of all heat- 
ing methods . . . you too will soon know the advantages 
of Chromalox Electric Heat. 





These Fourth Graders 
have a perfect environ- 
ment for learning. The 
Chromalox Electric Unit 
Ventilator System auto- 
matically provides heat- 
ing, fresh air ventilating 
and cooling to maintain 
preset comfort levels. 
Chromalox Electric Base- 
board Heaters eliminate 
cold window down draft. 
Time clocks automatical- 
ly reduce temperature at 
night, weekends and 
holidays. 


SAFE—Chromalox Electric Heat eliminates hazards 
of fumes and flames. Nothing to leak out or blow up. 
CLEAN —No soot. No blasts from dirty ducts. No 
greasy films. No leaky pipes. 
AUTOMATIC—Nothing to shovel, pump, pipe or 
store. 


ECONOMICAL—No chimney. No boiler. No boiler 
room. No pipes or ducts. (Total cost of this school addi- 
tion is $4 a square foot lower than the average of 50 
other new Indiana schools.) In addition, it’s economical 
to operate. Little maintenance. Practically no custodial 
time. No wasted heat. 


Each classroom, office 
space, entranceway and 
corridor is controlled by 
its own thermostat. 





You won't have the full story on modern heating meth- 
ods until you’ve read “The Dollars and Sense Story of 


Now it’s a cafeteria Electric Heat.” Send for a copy today. 
- . . in minutes a 
gymnasium or au- 


@torlum. Chrome- Architect—Johnson, Ritchhart & Associates 
lox. — ——. Power Company—Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
ecieenesh’ eutctiy Engineer—Hannan, Meek & Cordill 9-1805 


provide uniform 
heat, ventilating air 
or cooling for each 


_— (om ae), mo: a ae mm 4 
INDUSTRIAL + COMMERCIAL «+ RESIDENTIAL 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7500 Thomas Boulevard ¢ Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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School Officials Make Modest 
Starts in Educational TV 


While Planning School District 


or College Campus Networks 


The complete linkage of college 
classroom buildings or of schools in 
dispersed districts requires careful 
study of the physical layouts of 
these buildings. Also required is ad- 
vanced planning for television trans- 
mission and reception in future 
school buildings. And equally im- 
portant are the preparations for 
complete programming of ETV 
courses over a linking network. 


Many schools are approaching 
the situation by making a modest 
beginning. Closed-circuit TV is used 
in available individual buildings 
preliminary to the installation of a 
linking TV network. This realistic 
approach is sound, and it furnishes 
a source of valuable information 
and experience for use as the ETV 
program expands. 


Through this method a corps of 
experienced personnel will be de- 
veloped. This includes the profes- 
sional staff to coordinate the 
planning of programs and lessons; 
the trained technicians to conduct 
preventative maintenance necessary 
in keeping equipment in good op- 
erating condition. 

A modest beginning in ETV also 
provides the opportunity for exper- 
imental and exploratory activity. 
These explorations may delve into 
the professional use of equipment 
for improving instruction in the sub- 
ject areas of a school’s curriculum. 
Further, the explorations may have 
to do with the physical aspects of 
the ETV system: the placement of 
receivers; proper lighting; acous- 
tics; inter-communication and the 
location of transmitting equipment. 


Another vital phase of planning 
for ETV concerns the selection of 
proper transmitting equipment. 
While the equipment should meet 
the needs for a beginning system, 
it should also have the facility for 
future expansion without obsolet- 
ing the original equipment. An ETV 
system that meets these and other 
requirements has been developed 
and is being marketed by the Dage 
Television Division, Thompson 


Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


The Dage concept for Educational 
Television is based on the modular 
construction of equipment. It is pos- 
sible to start with one camera, using 
the Dage Mobile ETS-1 system, and 
to add additional cameras without 
obsoleting the first one. The cameras 
and control units are housed in a 
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The Dage Mobile ETS-1 system is mod- 
ular in construction... expansion 
won't obsolete original equipment. 


mobile console so the “mobile” 
studio can actually be moved from 
one lesson origination point to an- 
other, or it can remain stationary 
in a studio location. The system 
further provides for the use of a film 
pick-up camera. This enables the 
schools to televise the many excel- 
lent educational motion pictures 
available to them. 


While ETV systems should be 
carefully planned, schools and col- 
leges need not wait for a linking net- 
work system. As outlined above, a 
small start is often the wisest course. 


Many schools and colleges plan- 
ning ETV systems have contacted 
Dage Television for assistance. As 
a pioneer in the field of ETV, Dage’s 
engineering and installation experi- 
ence is of proven value. For further 
information about Dage ETV sys- 
tems, or for free consultation 
write to: 

Dage Television Division, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
2704 W.10th St., Michigan City, Ind. 
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PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of Leonard Bernstein 


saiinaioad at the request of thousands of schools 


There is no greater endorsement of the Baldwin Grand than 
— that of distinguished artists and educators who demand it 
exclusively. A Baldwin in your school auditorium will add 
3 \ ae the same brilliance and warmth to assemblies and music 
a festivals as it does to a Bernstein concert in Carnegie Hall. 


_= — 

= 1! The Hamilton 

aa i For the classroom, the same master craftsmen who have 

| mt | created the Baldwin Concert Grand have also designed the. 
The Baldwin Hamilton Studio Piano. Its full tone and responsive touch 


encourage learning, inspire teaching. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Architects: Woodie Garber & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractor: Holt & Reichard, Norwood, Ohio 
Glazed by H. Neuer Glass Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Glass 


makes this school 
easy on the eyes 


t 
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This is Swifton Primary School, Cincinnati, Ohio. It’s 
a school that’s easy on the eyes two ways. Its glass is 
PENNVERNON® GRAYLITE™ “14”—PPG’s neutral gray, 
glare-reducing, heat-absorbing heavy sheet glass. GRAY- 
LITE “14” takes the strain off children’s eyes and keeps 
classrooms much cooler in the summer. Even thoug.1 its 
neutral gray color reduces solar glare, it still lets plenty 
of light come through. When you look through GRAY- 
LITE “14” from the inside, you are unable to detect any 
variation in natural outdoor colors. Any way yo:: look 
at it, the wide-open, inviting look of glass makes this 
school easy on the eyes. 

Consult your architect on various types of GRAYLITE 
available, or write for our GRAYLITE booklet today. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Room 0145, 632 Fort 
Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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PPG glass products for schools: 


SoLEx® PLATE GLASS—green tint, heat-absorbing, 
glare-reducing glass 


SOLARGRAY® PLATE GLASS—a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, 
glare-reducing glass 


PENNVERNON® GRAYLITE™—a neutral gray, heat-absorbing, 
glare-reducing, heavy sheet glass 


HERCULITE®—shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
TWINDOWw®—the world’s finest insulating window 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS—for clear, undistorted vision 
PENNVERNON® WINDOW GLASS—window glass at its best. 


Py Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints « Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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RE-LIGHT 
YOUR SCHOOL 
ROOMS 
WITHOUT 
RE-WIRING! 





















with CUTLER MIRAC-O-LITE* 


Schools throughout nation report 
proven savings of 50% and more; 
increased light efficiency; lower oper- 
ating, maintenance costs, too. Mirac- 
O-Lite may be installed in existing 
outlets without re-wiring; resulting in 
half the cost, or re-lighting twice as 
many classrooms on same appropria- 
tion. Other features include: 


e Cold Cathode fluorescence provides 
more comfortable “low _ bright- 
ness”; more even distribution 

¢ No shielding required 

e Instant starts; flicker-free, hum- 
free, vibration-free light 

¢ Lamps unconditionally guaranteed 
for 3 years 

e Meets School Boards’ formula: 2 
watts per sq. ft. for min. 30 candles 


FREE ONE-ROOM TRIAL 


Without obligation, we will make 
available Mirac-O-Lite fixtures for 
one of your classrooms. Mail coupon 
below for Free Trial or facts... 


Temple Univ. Law Library, Phila., Pa. 


® 





CUTLER LIGHT Manufacturing Co. 


Philadelphia 21, Pa 


2024-28 N. 22nd Street 


*Registered 














/ . 
| Cutler Light Manufacturing Co. = | 
| 2024-28 N. 22nd, Phila. 21, Pa. | 
| (0 Please forward data and prices | 
L 6 alee Snstede detelle cf your Onc-Reom | 
| Free Trial Plan | 
Name Title 
| Address__ | 
| City. State. | 
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No single test 


sir: Your recent reprint of Fred M. 
Hechinger’s article on National Merit 
Scholarships (“How good are your 
schools,” SM, Jan., °60), deserves 
comment. 

An assumption made by Mr. Hech- 
inger is that valid comparison of 
schools may be made through the use 
of such national tests. Mr. Hechinger 
goes further and intimates that such 
comparisons, though uncomfortable, 
should be made. 

It seems clear that Mr. Hechinger 
is totally unaware of the nature of the 
tests employed by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., and, likewise, ex- 
hibits an extreme lack of familiarity 
with the nature of schools in this 
country. More significant is the fact 
that Mr. Hechinger displays a lack of 
knowledge concerning the research 
methods and controls that would be 
necessary to arrive at valid compari- 
sons of schools on the basis of tests. 

The great variations in schools pro- 
hibits the use of a single test, or even 
a battery of tests, as a yardstick. 
Schools differ in the nature of the pu- 
pil population in such factors as intel- 
ligence, socio-economic background, 
educational goals, in teacher qualifica- 
tion and experience, in curriculum and 
facilities, to mention a few. In short, 
to make valid comparisons a multi- 
plicity of factors must be controlled. 

To be charitable, Mr. Hechinger’s 
opinions are rather short sighted and 
do not reflect careful consideration of 
their bases or implications. 


STEPHEN A. KALAPOS 
ASSISTANT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Teachers are rated 


sik: I have read with interest your ar- 
ticle concerning merit pay for teachers 
(SM, Jan., 60). It is maintained that 
the trend is away from merit pay for 
teachers. 

There has always been a system of 
merit pay for teachers. There has al- 
ways been a system of rating teachers 
by the principals, supervisors and su- 
perintendents in the schools where 
they teach, which is readily encour- 
aged and accepted by the teachers. 

The teacher gets a merit increase in 
pay by moving into another city or 
school system with higher salaries and 
he gets this increase in pay principally 


through the fact that the administra- 
tive staff in the school in which he 
teaches gives him a top rating as a 
teacher. 

It is an extremely unfortunate situa- 
tion then that teachers must move into 
another school syste in order to get a 
merit increase in salary. It is more un- 
fortunate that the ratings of teachers 
are valid only in school systems outside 
the jurisdiction of the administration 
of present employment. 

What kind of situation exists in 
which a board of education expects a 
superintendent to pass judgment on 
the qualities of the teacher candidates 
for vacancies and accepts h‘s evalua- 
tion of them for purposes of em»ploy- 
ment, but after the teacher has been 
employed, the superintendent is not 
competent to pass judgment on the 
quality of the teacher on his own 
teaching staff? The su>verintendents of 
my acquaintance are highly comnetent 
in their evaluation of the qualities of 
teachers on their staffs and in choosing 
teachers for their staffs. 


JOHN C. ROBERTS 

DIRECTOR OF TEACHER TRAINING 
AND PLACEMENT 

WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
MACOMB, ILL. 


SM gets read 


sIR: I feel that the article which ap- 
peared in your February issue de- 
scribing the outlook and purpose of 
The Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland (“Found: A way to 
convert ‘ideas’ to school use” SM, Feb., 
60) was very well done and of great 
ass:stance to those of us who are so 
intensely involved in the Council oper- 
ation. 

It was particularly gratifying to meet 
people all during last February's AASA 
Convent:on in Atlantic City, N. J., 
who had read about the work we are 
doing in Cleveland. Even in elevators, 
I encountered total strangers who took 
one glance at my identification badge 
and immediately recalled what the 
Council was all about. 


REGINALD A. NEUWIEN 

DIRECTOR OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 

THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
OF GREATER CLEVELAND 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Extra-sturdy lavatory 
withstands wear and tear of 
washrooms. Integral vitre- 
ous china brackets provide 
resistance to unexpected 
weights. 19x17” over all, 
ample bowl, splash-back. 


9 Building : 





Choose from the line that meets every need! 


Now it’s easier to select fixtures and fittings that are durable. . .easy to keep clean . . . assure low upkeep 
and maintenance costs...and place emphasis on convenient student use and health. Whether you’re choosing 
plumbing fixtures to modernize an old school building or to assure a lasting modern look in a new building, 
American-Standard makes a complete line to meet every need. ™ For details, see your nearest American-Standard 
sales office or write AMERICAN-STANDARD, PLUMBING AND HEATING DIV., 40 W. 40 St., New York 18, N.Y. 














Urinal is wall-hung for easy cleaning of fixture and the floor Semi-recessed fountain does not interfere with traffic flow. Made of 
beneath it. Made of sanitary, wipe-clean vitreous china in colors durable vitreous china in colors and white. Anti-squirt bubbler of 
and white, it has integral flush spreader and extended side shields. non-tarnishing Chromard prevents contact with nozzle. 


Anunican-Standard ond Standard® ore trademarks of Americon Redictor & Stondord Senitory Corperction 


American-Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
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i HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


J BAX 


EST. 1826 
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Seats and backs are available in solid, kiln- I 
dried hardwoods for long wear. In attractive 
natural finish, seats and backs are shaped and 


fea t ee tn g saddled for utmost comfort. Scientific ratio of y | 


pitch meets good posture standards. 





FLEXIBILITY, DESIGN, 


STYLE, COLOR plus 
RUGGED DURABILITY IN 7 *¥ 
A WIDE VARIETY OF Sa nd es ees ees | 


nance. The ae run all he pe en lt 
S d k Ided, ’ 
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- material can outwear HeyWoodite in seats, 
backs, desk tops, and tablet arms. 








Flexibility! What are your needs or preferences in top- 
quality school furniture? Whatever these may be, THE 
HEYWOOD LINE meets your individual, specific require- 
ments. In desks, chairs, combination units, tablet arm 
models, specialty pieces, and all other types of school 
furniture, THE HEYWoopD LINE offers you an infinite 
variety of styles, designs, materials, colors, to best suit 
your needs. 








One-piece lifting lid of exclusive HeyWoodite, 


Featured in THE HEYWoop LINE of school furniture Heywood-Wakefield’s patented solid plastic that it 
is the exclusive and patented solid plastic, called Hey- is virtually indestructible. Made in four smart | 
- : ; : : ‘ school colors. Top opens and closes silently on d 
Woodite. This new and proven material won’t stain, completely enclosed friction hinges. 
won’t burn, won’t break . . . and requires no mainte- 


nance, no refinishing, no repairs. Whether you buy THE 
HEYWOOD LINE in solid wood, plywood, laminated plas- 
tics, or HeyWoodite solid plastic, you have the posi- 
tive assurance that you could not possibly have made 
a better choice. For new school furniture, or replace- 
ment units, call on Heywood-Wakefield, famous for fine 
furniture for 135 years! 


ee 





The laminated lifting lid desk top has a solid 
hardwood core to assure a permanent bond 
between the plastic surface and the center 


solid wood. The large size, long-wearing lam- 
H E Y WwW oO oO D = WwW A K E F i E L D inated top operates on completely enclosed, 
. oe silent action, friction hinges. The bookbox is 

School Furniture Division made of heavy-gauge steel. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN ¢ GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEWPORT, TENNESSEE 
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With SUPER-HIL-BRITE® you need re-wax only % 
as often-and you eliminate frequent stripping. Still your 
floors will keep their full beauty and wear-resistant film 
of protection, and you save the material and labor of 


sy AVE 2 waxings. 


SUPER HIL-BRITE protection lasts 3 times as long 
as average waxes, because it’s made only from the best 
2 Waxings raw material on the market-—“Wax content is 100% No. I Prime 

Yellow Carnauba.” Look for this on the label. What other 
out of 3 wax can make this statement? 

















Actual cost records prove it-— you can’t save money 
skimping on the quality of your floor wax. Cheap waxes 
cost a few. pennies less—but weigh them against 
the dollars you'll save in labor and the protection 
you’ll gain by using SUPER HIL-BRITE. 









\ “classified as to slip resistance”. 











Whether CLEANING © SANITIZING 
SEALING © FINISHING * WAXING 


or SWEEPING You’re Money Ahead with 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” on ; 
Survey your floors and § e 
show where you can save ef 
money on floor care. He’s ve 
“On Your. Staff, Not Your Payroll" 


Peer ee ee cs ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











i HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept, E-6 
H | L L Y A R D | Please send me Free book of facts Please have the Hillyard Main- 
Passaic N. J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calf { on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 
ings. obligation! 
| NAME 
FIRM OR INSTITUTION 
Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities sg ADDRESS CITY STATE 
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CLOSED DECK 


ROLL -OUT 
GYM SEATS 


They’re Designed for Complete Safety 





Pee ge np 





LO LER IAT 


Showalter High School, Chester, Penna. 
Photos by Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 





There are 16” of safe walkway in this Hussey ) 
Roll-Out. Even the size 12% shoes (at the left) are i 
completely supported with ample room for comfort. | 





the woman's feet. She can afford to relax. She 
knows she can leap to her feet to cheer, or walk 
along the row, without first having to check her 
footing. There are no holes into which her toes or 
high heels can slip. 


More important—note the absolute security of 


Hussey gym seat footboards are not catwalks 
suspended in space, They are an integral part of 
Hussey’s Closed Deck design that provides complete 
spectator comfort and safety. 


BE FUSSY — SPECIFY HUSSEY 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO., INC 
5 Railroad Ave. North Berwick, Me. 
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The Lennox Living Laboratory: This $50,000 
school has been built by Lennox Industries, Inc. 
in Des Moines, Iowa to carry on research in the 
field of school classroom heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Extensive research and 
testing is carried on continuously, both with 
and without students present in the classrooms. 





GAS and 


LENNOX car 


provide your schools with the 
finest 1n fresh air heating and 
ventilating... 


at lower operating and building costs 


This new Gas system automatically draws in fresh 
air from outside... warms, cleans, and circulates air 
quietly and evenly throughout the school. 


It’s hard to believe, yet 65¢ per square foot was the 
complete cost of installing a Gas-fired Lennox Com- 
fort Curtain System in the Potosi, Missouri, High 
School — including automatic controls, ductwork, 
labor — everything. 


This is unusually low, even for the Comfort Curtain, 
but costs of $1.03 in Indiana; $1.15 in Montana; and 
$1.12 in South Dakota were usual and typical of the 
amazing savings offered by a Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain System using Gas. 


Money saving, safe Gas units are being installed in 
thousands of schools across the country. If you have 
specific questions, your local Gas company or a 
Lennox specialist —or both—will be available to assist 
the architects and engineers to illustrate how this 
equipment can best be applied to any specific school 
plan. Check the facts about Gas and you'll see — 
modern Gas heating out-performs all other fuels. 


Call your local Gas company or write to Lennox 
Industries, Inc., 1701 East Euclid Ave., Des Moines 


Lin < <2 - 5, Iowa. American Gas Association, 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Whatever way you attract new teachers to your schools, this fact is vital: 
If your recruitment salaries fall even slightly behind other districts, 
you're at a competitive disadvantage. This NESDEC study tells why. 


The average salaries of 
teachers all over the United States 
have risen by $1,400—from $3,000 
to $4,400—since 1950. Great de- 
mands have been put upon taxpay- 
ers, as a result, to provide this added 
income to attract better teachers. 

But just how important is salary 
to those who are really devoted to 
their profession? Not very, if you 
are to believe recent teacher polls 
and questionnaires. Most teachers 
rate location, working conditions, 
professional standards and oppor- 
tunities to grow ahead of salary 
when asked why they are joining a 
school system. Salary, they say, is 
just incidental to their decision to 
teach or not teach in a particular 
district. (See SM, Feb., ’60, page 
29, for one such report.) 

Under these circumstances, it 
might seem that school boards 
would do well to stop raising sal- 
aries in order to attract the best 
teachers. They could use the extra 
money, instead, to improve work- 
ing conditions, standards and the 
growth opportunities in their dis- 
tricts. But any school system that 
followed such a policy would be 
committing suicide. 


Salary is primary , 


Actually, whether teachers admit 
it or not, salary is the single most 
important factor in their decision 
regarding where to teach. This 
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comes as no surprise to most school 
administrators who have long sus- 
pected its truth. Their unsupported 
belief has now been verified by a 
recent study of salary patterns in 43 
districts in eastern Massachusetts, 
conducted by the New England 
School Development Council.* Says 
NESDEC, “A salary increase is the 
only major lure that a system can 
offer as it enters the competitive 
market in its current hiring season.” 

Significantly, no teachers were in- 
volved in the study. Questions were 
addressed only to superintendents 
who could more realistically assess 
the importance of the means they 
used to attract new teachers. Most 
admitted that considerable pressure 
was exerted in their districts to in- 
crease minimum—not maximum— 
salaries, reflecting an awareness of 
the need for adequate recruitment 
lures. 

Very few teacher candidates, 
even when being interviewed by 
hiring officers, brought up the sub- 
ject of salary. They were most con- 
cerned, according to the superin- 
tendents queried in the NESDEC 


*TEACHERS’ SALARIES: THE PROCESS OF 


CHANGE IN 43 METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, by Charles S. Benson. Published by 
New England School Development Council, 
Spaulding House, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. Single copies free to NESDEC mem- 
bers, Additional copies: members, $1.00; non- 
members, $3.00. 


study, with “locational factors,” the 
system’s reputation, working condi- 
tions and morale, in that order. Yet, 
it would be a mistake to conclude 
from these facts that candidates 
were unconcerned about salary. 
First, because no prospective teach- 
er was likely to admit that salary 
was his primary consideration lest it 
cast doubts upon his motives. Sec- 
ond, because any candidate who 
showed up for an interview had, in 
almost every case, already informed 
himself about salary levels prior to 
his arrival. 

It is apparent from the study that 
most superintendents are fully 
aware of what they are up against. 
They know that there isn’t much 
they can do about the location of 
their districts—teachers will either 
want to work in their areas or they 
won’t. As for a system’s reputation 
and the physical working conditions 
which prevail, these can only be 
improved at great expense and ef- 
fort—and over a long term. But one 
on-the-spot improvement that has 
immediate visibility can be made— 
an increase in the level of recruit- 
ment salaries. 





You can fall behind 


It isn’t surprising, therefore, that 
most districts compete for new 
teachers on this basis. Every supet- 
intendent is acutely aware of the 

continued on page 20 
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(Advertisement) 


An Open Letter to Teachers 


If the great New York Philharmonic 
were going to play in your town 
tonight, would you urge the boys 
and girls in your class to attend? If 
Bernstein or Stokowski or Mitro- 
poulos were going to conduct Bee- 
thoven or Mozart or Bartok, would 
you encourage your students to ex- 
perience this important event? We 
feel that you would. 
VERY WEEK the New York 
Philharmonic does play in 
almost every town across 
America, over CBS Radio. 
No one has to stir from 
home. No one has to buy a ticket. 
A radio is your front seat. 
This is just one of many programs 
on CBS Radio that make a delib- 
erate effort to bring your community 
cultural, informative, educational 
and, just as important, entertaining 
events that waken your students to 
new ideas and great occasions, that 
teach them that the arts are for enjoy- 
ing, that learning is for living, and 
show them that the work you do in 
class extends far beyond the school- 
room blackboard. 
Every weck your students can attend 
the concerts of the magnificent 
Cleveland Symphony under the 
direction of George Szell. They can 
enjoy a weekly performance of the 
Metropolitan Opera during its sea- 
son. So many young people have 
learned from these broadcasts that 
“Faust” and “Carmen” are exciting 
stories; that opera singers have as 
much to offer them as popular sing- 
ers, that intermission features like 
Clifton Fadiman’s interviews or Ed- 
ward Downes’ “Opera Quiz” are great 
fun. Have you told them how fascinat- 
ing such worthwhile programs are? 
Has it occurred to you to tie in 
“The Hidden Revolution” series 
with discussions in current events 
and social sciences and government? 
Last year this series won the Pea- 
body Award for outstanding public 
service. The subject is the changes 
and upheavals taking place in the 
world today. History before it’s his- 
tory! History while it’s still a news 
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story! Edward R. Murrow and How- 
ard K. Smith narrate these pro- 
grams. Your pupils will get to know 
men like Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, playwright Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Dr. Cly’e Kluckhohn, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard. 
Do your students know how fasci- 
nating news can be when they hear 
it from a man like Lowell Thomas? 
He has been a cow puncher, gold 
miner, college professor, newspaper 
reporter, editor, historian, lecturer, 
author of more than 45 books. His 
gift is an incomparable one. By tell- 
ing the big, important stories color- 
fully and concisely, he makes them 
real and memorable. 


Have you alerted your class to the 
fact that twice each day they can 
travel to the remote corners of the 
globe and get the news firsthand 
from the finest news reporters in the 
world—the CBS News correspond- 
ents: The programs are “World News 
Roundup” and “The World To- 
night.” And top newsmen like Eric 
Sevareid, David Schoenbrun, Daniel 
Schorr and Winston Burdett tell the 
story directly from the scene. 


In your classwork in government or 
history have you suggested that your 
students listen to “Capitol Cloak- 
room,” and “The Leading Question,” 
broadcast each week on the CBS 
Radio Network? They'll meet na- 
tional leaders, get to know their per- 
sonalities and attitudes, get famil- 
iar with important public affairs as 
they take shape. Fine learning tool 
for future statesmen! 


Is your class aware that by listening 
to “Face The Nation” on CBS Radio 
they can hear, firsthand, opinions of 
world figures, as informed reporters 
question them? Great inspiration for 
future journalists, and voters! 


Do your students know what they 
are missing by not hearing “Invita- 
tion ‘lo Learning”? Recently critic 
Alfred Kazin discussed Mark 
Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi.” 
Every week a well-known authority 
gives a new breath of life to an 
important literary work. 


(Circle number 725 for more information) 


O YOU REALIZE how 

many CBS Radio pro- 

grams are worthy of be- 

ing made assignments 

for classroom discus- 
sion? Make it a habit to glance at 
your local daily radio schedules. For 
just to point out to the boys and girls 
who sit before you every day the 
opportunities they may be missing 
right in their own homes, just to hint 
that they might actually enjoy “Aida” 
or Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony or 
a special news program might be 
opening a career, planting an ambi- 
tion, enlarging life for them. 


Not to open young minds to what 
lies so close at hand, so eager for use, 
so ready to serve, so worthwhile, 
might be to miss one of the great 
challenges of teaching. For what 
better way can we stir these young 
minds to think, to learn by doing, 
than by suggesting they use their 
time for something stimulating and 
constructive, that is theirs simply for 
the turning of a little knob. 

If today radio stopped bringing 
such events to your town, if the 
New York Philharmonic no longer 
brought Beethoven, if ‘““World News 
Roundup” no longer took you to 
Algiers and Tokyo, if the Metropol- 
itan Opera performed only for New 
Yorkers, if intelligent worldwide 
news programs gave way to sensa- 
tional headline flashes, if the only 
music available were rock ‘n’ roll 
recordings, then you and your com- 
munity would be striving to improve 
the quality of radio. Fortunately 
CBS Radio constantly strives to bring 
you educational, informative, cul- 
tural programs that assure your town 
the finest broadcasting fare. 


T Is YOU, by your interest, who 
control the quality of program- 
ming that is brought to your 
students, the men and women 
of tomorrow. Suppose, by your 
lack of enthusiasm, these wonderful 
things were no longer available, wait- 
ing to be heard. Wouldn't you as a 
teacher make every effort to bring 
them back? —CBS Radio Network 
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New, space-saving Trane 
available with 


Slim, attractive units save classroom space, provide 
ideal comfort conditions for any school, any climate 


OW there’s a TRANE Unit Ventilator to 
meet the requirements of any school, in 

any climate. New, more compact units are 
available with complete, year-around air con- 
ditioning—in addition to heating-ventilating. 
Air conditioning may be included when the 
system is installed—or added later easily, 
economically without classroom alterations. 
These new TRANE units provide extra class- 
room space. Their trim, modern lines com- 


plement modern school design. And optional 
shelving provides convenient storage space 
for books and teaching aids. 


How important is complete air conditioning 
to the modern school? More and more school 
planning is taking air conditioning into con- 
sideration. It offers the opportunity to utilize 
school facilities during warm summer months. 
And it can extend school use to civic and 
municipal purposes. Now TRANE—the people 
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Provides more usable classroom 
space! The new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator is 21% thinner than other 
makes of heating units . . . 29% 
thinner than other makes of heating- 
air conditioning units. (Other units 
are as much as 165%” deep.) You can 
save as much as 14 sq. ft. of space 
in every classroom! 
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WHEN YOU DECIDE ON CLASSROOM HEATING-VENTILATING —OR AIR 
CONDITIONING—LOOK FOR THESE TRANE FEATURES: 


@Modern appearance—Trim, more compact units 
designed and styled with modern school decor in mind. 
Components blended together by matching trim to 
form a single, continuous unit. Attractive shelving 
and cabinet space. All types—hot water, steam, elec- 
tric and air conditioning—in same space-saving cab- 
inet design. 

eContinuous, room-wide ventilation—Only the 
TRANE Kinetic Barrier system provides continuous 
powered ventilation and heating or cooling from room- 
wide outlets. Eliminates window downdrafts, sleepy 
corners. 


eSturdy construction—Rugged casing takes hard 


“tee 
= . 





...and TRANE provides a single source for every school 


knocks of classroom use. Dampers, fans, coils designed 
for long, trouble-free service. Unit, shelving and ex- 
tensions are of heavy gauge steel. 


eSimplified maintenance—All maintenance can be 
easily performed by school engineer. Panels, easily re- 
moved and handled by one man, provide access to all 
working parts. Fans are easy to clean; filters easy to 
change. Fan and motor bearings are easy to lubricate. 

®@ Versatile— There’s a TRANE Unit Ventilator for every 
school requirement: heating-ventilating units for 
steam, hot water or electric heating; and now, complete 
air conditioning that may be included when the system 
is installed or added later. 


heating, ventilating, air conditioning need! 










ak 


In gymnasium and locker rooms, 
TRANE Torrivents heat and venti- 
late, blend in outside air in any 
desired proportion, gently warm the 
atmosphere. 1250 to 33,000 cfm. 


In hallways and corridors, TRANE 
Wall-Line and Wall-Fin Convectors 
provide economical heating for long 
wall and window runs. Capacities for 
any size or type of installation. 


In entryways, TRANE Force-Flo 
Heaters greet pupils with warm 
welcome . . . blanket doors with a 
wall of tempered heat that blocks 
cold air, stops drafts. 





Unit Ventilators now 
air conditioning! 


who have air conditioned everything from sky- 
scrapers to jet planes to subway trains— 
offers air conditioning equipment designed 
especially for the modern school. 

When you plan to build or remodel your 
school, turn to TRANE for the latest, most 
modern Unit Ventilator system. You’ll save 
space, cut installation and operating costs— 
while providing ideal comfort conditions, all 
day long. Have your architect, consulting 
engineer or contractor contact your nearby 
TRANE Sales Office; or write to TRANE, at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 
"THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. © SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, PA. 


CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV.. CLARKSVILLE, TENN © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, TORONTO © 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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American Legion Auditorium, Roanoke, Virginia 


Let the finish take the wear 
---Choose Seal-O-San! 


Must your gym double as an auditorium, dance hall, roller skating rink, 
short cut to other parts of your building—even a play area? Then be cer- 
tain the floor is protected for long life, and let the finish take the wear! 
Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of protection, plus 
slip-resistance, durability, light color, easy application and simple main- 
tenance. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, 
or write for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor finish. And if 
you have wood floors in halls, classrooms or elsewhere in your building, ask 


about the Seal-O-San products which will help lengthen their life while 
beautifying them. Write today! 


Get your copy of the 
new Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches 
and athletic direc- 
tors; others send 50¢ 


catinniee |... where research leads to better products 


con 


HUNTINGTON @ LABORATORIES. HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Jn Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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salary levels in districts adjacent to 
his own and strives to keep on a 
par with them. This is borne out by 
comments elicited in the NESDEC 
study: “The effect of a $300 differ- 
ence is tremendous,” and, “The new 
teachers don’t judge a system on 
anything but salary.” 

As a result, superintendents ex- 
pressed concern about falling be- 
hind neighboring districts by as little 
as $300-$400 in a given year. They 
felt that if they did, they would 
be severely handicapped in their 
search for new teachers for some 
time thereafter. Their reasoning 
was based on two factors: 

1. The pronounced visibility of 
salary levels. Once a district has 
been pegged as paying less than its 
competitors, the reputation is sure 
to stick—even for a while after it 
has drawn abreast of other districts. 

2. The difficulty of catching up. 
If a system once falls behind, it will 
have to boost its beginners’ scale by 
twice as much the following year 
since its competitors have been rais- 
ing their scales regularly all along. 
No superintendent relishes the pros- 
pect of requesting twice the usual 
increase for his staff in order to re- 
gain his district’s competitive posi- 
tion. 


But you can’t really get ahead 


What of the other course of ac- 
tion? If lagging behind is danger- 
ous, shouldn’t stealing a march on 
your competitors by raising salaries 
beyond the prevailing rate prove 
an advantage? According to the 
NESDEC study findings, it does not. 
When a district raises its salaries be- 
yond the prevailing rate it sees no 
change in the flow of teacher re- 
cruits. But, at least, it is assured of 
remaining in a competitive position 
even if it doesn’t raise salaries again 
the following year when other dis- 
tricts raise theirs. 

The NESDEC study concludes 
that there will be no end to this up- 
ward-spiraling pattern in recruit- 
ment salaries until some recognition 
is given to the differing roles of in- 
dividual teachers. Once job com- 
plexities and levels of responsibility 


are rated, recognized and rewarded, 


teachers will be attracted to a school 
district by the professional develop- 
ment it offers. Only then will em- 
phasis shift from starting salary to 
the long-term satisfactions that 
teaching can provide. End 
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It put a new sparkle in her eyes! 

















“We have Study-Couvitors- now! 


Are they nice... this one is mine!” | 


©1960 American Seating Co. 
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“ OU CAN tell it’s mine, because 
V ies just my size. See? My legs 
don’t press against the edge of the 
seat. That’s how you tell if it’s not too 
high. We adjusted our seats and desk 
tops yesterday. I've grown an inch 
and a quarter since school started 
last fall. 

“Does your desk top tilt like this 
one? If it doesn’t . .. you should have 
a new desk, too. It’s a lot easier to 
read when you don’t have to hold 
your book up. But you better put the 
top down level if you ever work with 
clay. Billy Bartlett spilled his all over 
the floor one day. 

“The top looks like wood . . . but 
it's really plastic. Plastic is better. I 
know ... because my desk last year 
had a wood top, and some of the boys 
had carved initials and things in it. 
You should have seen Billy Bartlett 
the day he tried to mark this desk 
top. He broke his jack-knife. Was 
that funny! 

“Our new desks have such pretty 
colors. I feel sorry for the boys and 
girls who have those dark, ugly desks 


like we used to have. It makes your 
eyes hurt to look at them. 

“Guess how many more kids we've 
got in our class this year. Nine! But 
we're not a bit crowded. My seat turns 
both ways... just like the one Daddy 
has at his office. Only mine adjusts 
back and forth, too. His doesn’t do 
that! Last year we had so many tables 
and chairs, and they were so close 
together that you had to squirm to 
get out of them. Honest. You should 
have seen us the day we had the fire 
drill. We were the last class out of 
the building. 

“We move our desks around a lot. 
They’re not heavy . . . and they've got 
little round feet, so the desks hardly 
make any noise when you move them. 
Sometimes we're in groups, and some- 
times we're in rows. Sometimes we're 
allowed to talk, and sometimes we 
have to keep still. 

“I wish I could take my Study- 
Center home with me. It’s so com- 
fortable. Mother's always telling me 
to sit up straight. If 1 had my own 
Study-Center, she wouldn’t have to.” 


~x~ * * 


Think in terms of bright-eyed youngsters when the time comes for you to 
buy school furniture. Know who makes it ... and why . . . and what it will 


do for students. 


REMEMBER: Schools are built to give students a place to sit and learn 
(they'll s#z¢ 15,000 hours, kindergarten through college). School furniture is 
the most important single equipment purchase you're called upon to make 
affecting the physical and intellectual development of children. 


Study-Center is a trademark of the American Seating Company 



































Study-Centers give students a lift for life. Eliminate posture problems of old-fashioned furniture. 


The desk makes the difference! When you figure your children will sit 15,000 hours, 
kindergarten through college, you see how important school furniture is. 
It is the most important single equipment item purchased for both their physical and 
intellectual development. When American Seating’s Study-Center 
costs less than a penny a week more than ordinary furniture, can you settle for less? 


Get all the facts now! Write for our free booklet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIU 


AMERICAN 
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STADIUM, THEATRE, HOSPITAL, AND* TRANSPO 
TATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABL 
The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


One of a series of public service advertisements currently appearing in 
LIFE, TIME, and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 














Impact and fire resistance are twin 
features of this Polished Misco Wire 
Glass installation in Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Architect—Painter, Weeks & 
McCarty, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MISSISSIP(P 


LEADS THE WAY IN 


Combining beauty, utility, and economy, 
Mississippi leads the way by making 
available an extensive selection of trans- 
lucent glass patterns that do wonderful 
things with daylight. In addition, rugged 
Mississippi Wire Glass, whether for obscu- 
rity or clear vision, affords effective but 
inconspicuous fire protection while enhanc- 


ing the appearance of any school... 


t 44... °F 
* 


when installed in partitions, skylights, 





stairwells, windows, doors, or wherever 








lse fire and breakage protection is 
equired. The versatility of Mississippi 


glass provides architects and engineers 





ith a practical solution to virtually every 
faylighting problem, including safety 
ith decoration, with heat absorption and 
ith light diffusion and direction. 


Polished Misco Wire Glass glazed in main entrance of Heller- 
town High School, Hellertown, Pa. Architect—Heyl, Bond & Miller, 
Allentown, Pa. Contractor—Gottlieb-Schneider, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Glazing Contractor—Penn Allen Glass Company, Allentown, Pa, 


or details, see your nearby distributor of quality 
lass or write for latest catalog. Address Dept. 17. 


ate, MISSISSIPPI GLASS COMPANY 


NE W YORK e CHICAGO @ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


8S Angelica Street © St. Louis 7, Missouri 


ORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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BEAR-TEX, with the unique new BEAR-TEX Holder, the only 


floor-cleaning pads that can be positively centered gn 
securely held in position! 


Moreover, BEAR-TEX pads are not just surface-coated. BEAR-TEX Coarse — for heavy-duty strippin 
Only BEAR-TEX has cleaning agents equally dispersed scrubbing. PING andy 





throughout the entire pad. This means longer, evener 


cleaning action. 
Still more: You can use BEAR-TEX pads on any model 


machine, You clean any type of floor. 
Want to see for yourself? Try a demonstration. Call » BEAR-TEX Fine —for high luster polishing ay 
your BEHR-MANNING representative, or write Dept. SL-4. F buffing. . “ 


BEAR-TEX Medium —for light scrubbing. " 
cleaning" or buffing. . — 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
BEHR-MANNING Co. 


ROY, NEW YORK a 


A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY \jgEaEay 


BEHR-MA . . ' 

NORTON ao. oe Abrasives » Sharpening Stones « Pressure-Sensitive Tapes * Floor Maintenance Products 

In Conde: Behr-Manning (Canad * Grinding Wheels © Machine Tools + Refractories © Electro-Chemicals 
© (Canada) Ltd., Brantiord, © For Export: Norton International, Inc. Troy, New York, U.S. A. 
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Stop the 
show... 


study the still! 


Stop the movie...study and dis- 
cuss a single frame. Only Bell & 
Howell’s new Filmosound Spe- 
cialist lets you automatically hold 
the single frame for as long as 
you want...the picture stays 
bright, and there’s no danger 
of damaging the film. 

The Specialist lets you reverse 
film, and go back to discuss a 
particular scene. It’s the most ver- 
satile of all sound projectors, and 
the simplest to run. All critical 
film handling parts are sapphire 
jeweled for 400% longer life. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy 
of “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures,” and complete 
information on the new Filmo- 
sound Specialist. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


»} Bell & Howell 


Qualifies for purchase under Public Law 
864 (National Defense Education Act). 


Bell & Howell, 
7127 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Training with Motion Pic- 
tures,” and information on the new Filmo- 
sound Specialist. 


NAME. ..... 


ADDRESS ... 
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Aluminum roof coatings. Application 
details and complete specifications for 
a new line of aluminum roof coatings 
are contained in an eight-page brochure 
produced by The Garland Co. Four 
new ingredients contained in the coat- 
ings offer increased roof protection, ad- 
hesive qualities and interior building 
cooling. Suitable for use on new or old 
roofs of felt, composition, corrugated 
or metal, the coatings contain an anti- 
oxidizing ingredient that keeps roofs 
alive, a fish-oil blend that penetrates 
old roofs to restore flexibility, a min- 
eral-base material that resists heat, cold 
and ultra-violet rays and a protective 
blanket of glass fibres that won't flow 
or pull away. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
832 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


History curriculum aid. A timely book- 
let, “Our Nation’s Heritage,” edited 
by William Roehrenbeck, director, 
Jersey City public libraries, is avail- 
able from Collier's Encyclopedia. 
Based on an article dealing with the 
period of the American Revolution 
in the encyclopedia, the booklet 
analyzes the situation in the Ameri- 
can colonies prior to the Revolution, 
cites many references to important 
battles and campaigns, selects bio- 
graphical notes on key military and 
civilian leaders, points out places of 
historical interest and draws conclu- 
sions about the political and economic 
effects of the struggle. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Sound teaching. That’s the intriguing 
sub-title of a most informative booklet 
on language laboratories published by 
Magnetic Recording Industries. Titled, 
“Have Language Laboratory: What 
Now,” the booklet was written by’ Dr. 
Gustave Mathieu, director of the Mar- 
garet Hussen Memorial Language 
Laboratory, Pomona College, Calif. 
Described as “a brief guide to effective 
labmanship,” it gives practical answers 


This material—promotional and other- 


wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


to questions about electronic teaching 
tools and describes in detail the basic 
principles of language laboratory 
teaching. Many suggestions are offer- 
ed to help teachers design and organize 
programs that will suit students’ needs, 
the school, level of instruction, langu- 
age and objectives. A laboratory plan- 
ning guide is included in the booklet. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Protective lamination. Lifetime pro- 
tection for record cards, newspaper 
clippings, photographs, maps and all 
kinds of printed materials is now pos- 
sible with Sealamin, a laminating film 
described in a four-page folder avail- 
able from Seal, Inc. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
901 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


How to lay out a lab. An illustrated 
manual, “Science Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges,” by James Flaherty, is 
available from Laboratory Furniture. 
It enables educators, administrators, 
architects and builders to visualize and 
create laboratory arrangements ranging 
from the simplest storage cabinet 
bank to a completely furnished and 
equipped laboratory for advanced sci- 
ence courses. The publication presents 
thousands of steel and wood laboratory 
tables, cabinets, fume hoods and spe- 
cialized furniture, and graphically of- 
fers varied combinations and layouts. 
Also included are selector guides for 
proper table top materials, details of 
electrical and plumbing needs and com- 
binations of service fixtures. The work 
is divided into appropriate sections: 
secondary school, college and ad- 
vanced science and genera] laboratory 
equipment components. 


For a free copy of this manual, circle number 
834 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


All about fire alarm systems. Typical 
job specifications covering all fire 
alarm systems are included in Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co.’s 36-page, two- 





FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


color catalog covering its line of fire 
alarm and master coded and _ box 
coded systems. In addition, compo. 
nents and accessory equipment, ip- 
cluding stations, detectors and sig. 
nals are illustrated and described. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
896 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Posture posters. Employing a com- 
pletely different approach to teaching 
the fundamentals of healthful posture, 
four attractive, non-commercial, full- 
color posters, designed to appeal to 
both boys and girls from kindergarten 
through high school, are now offered 
by American Seating Co. This com- 
plete teaching tool contains informa- 
tion about proper posture control, in- 
structions for correct classroom furni- 
ture adjustments and suggested posture 
teaching techniques. A “Good Posture 
Award” badge is included. 


For free copies of these posters, circle number 
835 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


School accounting principles. A re- 
markable new 20-minute sound and 
slide presentation by Burroughs Corp. 
of machine accounting for public 
school districts of varying sizes, “This 
Business of Education” covers eight 
different school districts, includes the 
actual voices of school officials report- 
ing on their experiences. Districts in- 
cluded range in size from Carrollton, 
Mo., with 1,200 enrollment to Atlanta, 
with 143 schools. Film is available to a 
single school official or to a group. 


For a free showing of this film, circle number 
836 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Microfilm guide. A booklet demon- 
strating how to make the most eco- 
nomical and efficient use of micro- 
film has been published by Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc. The _ illustrated 
guide emphasizes the fact that plan- 
ning is the most important key to 
any successful indexing and filing sys- 

continued on page 146 
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HOW TO TEACH MORE 


EFFECTIVELY WITH AN 
OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 





PROJECTOR 


An important visual aids primer -- clip and save it 


As a person who uses and is often called upon to advise 
in the selection of visual aids equipment, it is essential 
that you become familiar with the many advantages of over- 
head projection techniques—how it can make your teaching 
even more effective, how it helps the student to grasp and to 
retain ideas, how it increases the scope of your subject matter. 


For many teachers the prime ad- 
vantage of the overhead transparency 
projector is the fact that it is the 
only type of projection equipment 
that is designed to be operated in 
broad daylight. The ordinary class- 
room becomes a theater without turn- 
ing out the lights or drawing the 
shades. Of course, you must have a 
projector that provides the maximum 
screen light required to retain detail 
and color. Projection Optics’ Trans- 
paque Jr., for instance, provides up 
to three times more light on the 
screen than any other projector of 
its type. Transpaque Jr.’s exclusive 
optical system has completely elimi- 
nated a serious overhead projection 
problem — the distracting rings that 
have always appeared on the screen. 


Up-Front Projection 


With this teachig tool, both you 
and the projector are at the head of 
the class. As you teach, you face your 
students. You can gauge their re- 
actions, spot questions immediately ; 
students can take notes and you can 
refer to yours. Remember, the lights 
are on! In short, with the Trans- 
paque Jr. you retain all the advan- 
tages of a classroom environment. 


The very small profile of Trans- 
paque Jr., especially the projection 
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head, makes every seat usable. There 
is nothing obstructing your view of 
the class. Every student is able to 
see both you and the screen. The 
more compact Transpaque Jr. is also 
easily portable. 


Superimpose transparency over 
transparency, building a progressive 
story before the eyes of your class. 


Transpaque Jr. retains the brilliance 


TRANSPAQUE OPTICAL 
SYSTEM 











and color even through multi-colored 
overlays. Each transparency has a 
large 10” x10" 
tailor-make them 
and inexpensively. You can buy them 
already prepared, covering a multi- 
tude of subjects. 


format. You can 
yourself, simply 


Write As You Speak 

To create large screen images of 
your notes or ideas, just write in 
your normal size script on a trans- 
parency. It is projected as you write, 
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just behind you on the screen. You 


can draw lines, write clarifying re- 
marks, circle areas of special interest. 
Your individual technique is as un- 
limited as your own imagination.. 
There is no squeaky chalk or tiresome 
blackboard work. Use the roll of 
transparent film. Write on it and 
roll it away for a continuous supply 
of clean writing surface. 


Transpaque Jr. is UL-CSA ap- 
proved. It is easy to operate and 
trouble-free. For a free demon- 
stration or additional information, 
write to 





Projection Optics Co., Inc. 
275 Eleventh Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 











In Canada, Anglophoto, Ltd., 880 
Champagneur Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 
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How to bring 
out the best 
in your 


MIMEOGRAPH 


qctor 


60-page = 
“Techniques.of 
Mimeographing” 








You’ll never know what mimeo- 
graph can do until you’ve used 
these books. Most complete 
works ever published on the art 
of mimeographing! Vital to every- 
one who owns or operates a 
mimeograph machine. 


**MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
SELECTOR" tells how to put new life 
into any mimeograph. New techniques 
you didn't know were possible with 
mimeograph. How to turn out copies 
as sharp and clean as print. Special 
supplies that widen your skills. Fully 
illustrated in color. 


‘“*TECHNIQUES OF MIMEO- 
GRAPHING"'—a vital basic handbook 
with special sections for the mimeo- 
graph operator, the typist, the artist. 
How to prepare and run stencils, elimi- 
nate waste. Maintenance tips for longer 
machine life. How to select the right 
paper and ink. How to use color inks— 
and much more. Simply told with help- 
ful illustrations. 


Get both. Send 25¢ to cover cost 
of postage and handling. For 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


A-B-DICK’ 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 





BOP ereresserrreresereseseseecsesee® 


A.B. DICK COMPANY 
Dept. SM-40, 5700 Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Enclosed is 25¢ for my copies of ‘‘Mimeo- 


oe Supplies Selector’ and ‘Techniques 
of Mimeozgraphing.”’ 


Name 





Firm 
Address 











City. Zone———State 
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A guide to useful information 


Whose responsibility? Local govern- 
ment, weakest in ability to raise tax 
revenue, does 56% of all school fi- 
nancing. Most of the remaining 44% 
is contributed by the state, which is 
second in taxing ability. Only 4% 
of public school money is provided 
by the federal government, although 
it raises 69% of all taxes. These facts 
indicate, according to the NEA in a 
booklet just released, that one of the 
nation’s biggest businesses is being fi- 
nanced in a decidedly unbusinesslike 
way. Local financing, states the book- 
let, is weak because it depends on the 
property tax to raise revenues. States 
are also hamstrung in their attempts 
to raise taxes for school use lest in- 
creased rates discourage new residents 
and business. The Committee on Ed- 
ucational Finance, which prepared 
the booklet, offers several suggestions 
for improving local and state finan- 
cing: Uniform assessment of property 
at full value, consolidation of too small 
school districts and a lessening of un- 
duly restriciive limits on local proper- 
ty-taxing powers. Further, it feels that 
state and local financing is not enough 
—adequate financial support must be 
provided at all government levels, in- 
cluding national. 


WHAT EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FINANCING OUR SCHOOLS, by John K. 
Norton, NEA Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. S0¢e. 


Educational television. A booklet just 
published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation contains the latest up-to-date 
information about current develop- 
ments in the use of telev:sion for edu- 
cational purposes. Included in the new 
publication are lists of new books on 
the subject, educational television sta- 
tions, statewide networks, foundations 
supporting ETV and local school dis- 
tricts which make regular use of tele- 
vision. Also noted is the fact that 
Congress has appropriated $3 million 
for the current fiscal year to provide 
for research and experimentation in 
the educational use, not only of tele- 
vision, but also of motion pictures, 
radio and other related media. The 
booklet was prepared under the direc- 


tion of Dr. Franklin Dunham, special- 
ist in radio-television in the education- 
al media branch. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEGUIDE, by Franklin 
Dunham. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 5, D. C. 80 pages. 
30¢. 


Equipment directory. Two entirely 
new illustrated sections, “Language 


Laboratory Systems” and “Transpar- 
ency-Making Equipment,” are fea- 
tured in the newly-published sixth edi- 
tion of the Audio-Visual Equipment 
Directory. Former sections, including 
the various types of projection equip- 
ment, screens, projector stands, re- 
corders and playbacks, have been 
maintained and contain more than 300 
new models listed for the first time in 
this edition. Each language lab listing 
describes the functional capabilities of 
the system, and is cross indexed so 
that specifications for tape recorders 
and phonographs included may bez 
found individually listed in their re- 
spective sections. Also included are 
reference source listings for classroom 
television receivers, classroom radios, 
slide sorting and mounting equipmeni. 
slide binding equipment and materials 
and teaching machines. 

THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DIREC- 
TORY. Published by National Audio- 
Visual Assoc., Inc., Fairfax, Va. 250 
pages. $4.75 ($4.25 if payment ac- 
companies order). 


Grades four, five and six. The results 
of a four-year study of school pro- 
grams across the country by the Ele- 
mentary Schools Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education are presented in 
this government publication. Children, 
the study points out, want and need 
to know what is expected of them. 
Those unaccustomed to talking things 
over with their parents in their earlier 


years are more likely to rebel against 


authority later on. Children from the 
ages of nine to 12 have a driving 
need for activity—they need play 
space, are interested in and investigate 
everything they come into contact with 
and like best to do things with friends 

continued on page 34 
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For 75 years, school officials, architects, and 
engineers have relied on Johnson for the temperature control systems used in the nation’s 
schools! Johnson leadership spans the life of the control industry . . . from Warren 
Johnson’s invention of the first school thermostat to the very latest in air-conditioning 
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‘CLOSE SHAVE™ 


in the classroom 


Drivotrainer teaches safer 





driving habits, better judgment 


without risking lives or property 


For beginner or veteran, the real test of driving ability 
lies in an emergency! That’s why students in high 
schools using the Aetna Drivotrainer system as a basic 
part of the driver education program are better, safer 
drivers. The Drivotrainer, an electro-mechanical train- 
ing device, permits students to “drive” through all 
kinds of situations—face emergencies only a life-time 
of driving experience could duplicate. Conditioning 
students to react instantaneously and correctly is done 
in the classroom—without risk to life or property. 
Used in conjunction with dual-control on-the-road 
instruction, the Drivotrainer saves teaching costs, saves 
ba time, and saves lives. 


With increasing need for expanded driver education 
placing more demands on teachers’ time, high schools 
everywhere seek ways to teach more students better, 
faster and at lower cost. Here are three important 
advantages the Drivotrainer offers: 


buat 


ate. 


Better educational value —teaching basic driving 
skills, developing safer driving attitudes in a wide 
variety of learning situations. 





Higher level of student proficiency —permitting No risk is involved when “emergency” is on film and student is at 
instructors to drill students in facing emergencies until the wheel in the Drivotrainer classroom. 


satisfactory level of performance is achieved. 


Lower per pupil costs-—multiplying the number of 
students that can be taught without increasing the 
teaching staff, making reduction of dual control on- 
the-road time possible. 


Rockwell extends service to schools by manufac- 
turing and distributing the Drivotrainer system which 
was developed as a public service by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. Working closely with a 
panel of nationally known educators, Aetna perfected 





__ the Drivotrainer at a considerable investment in time, pier a as pric >) per entre rag 

money and effort. Now, with its effectiveness fully pig ’ ban by Pee ape ow prteeesantes typ na reclagcadeesn 

d ton ts a t Stn Tinbontionl ie all ments and controls. Manipulative skills viome i¢ scoring system 

ocumented by educators, the Urivotrainer 1s taking are developed as students become prints actions of each student 

a place in more high school driver education programs acquainted with basic traffic patterns on master sheet, enabling in- 

> and is used by the US. Air Force in re-training taught through specially prepared _—structor to follow individual 
' _s experienced drivers. im series, siete 


Rockwell will continue to provide the same quality 
of product and of service which has won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school shops, and DRIVOTRAINER 
that has made Rockwell measurement and control ‘ 
eoeeeenente the standards of quality in their fields. another fine product by 

or further information on the Drivotrainer and De- 
ferred Sales Plan, write: Rockwell Manufacturing R O Cc K W E as L. 
Company, AVM Division, Dept. 405D, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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it takes typists hours to do 
what Copyflex does in minutes! 


There’s no question about it, Bruning 
Copyflex copying machines have come 
to stay in school offices across the coun- 
try. They have proved their ability to 
eliminate slow, costly clerical copying, 
save hundreds to thousands of dollars 
annually in the preparation of tran- 
scripts of student records, progress 
reports, examination sheets, purchase 
orders, and a host of other paperwork. 


With Copyflex, you type or write 
information only once on one original 
form or sheet, reproduce all subsequent 
copies from the original. No retyping 


of information. No proofreading. 


For school office use, no small-size 
copying machine anywhere can match 
Bruning’s great new Model 120 for fast, 
easy, and economical copying. You 
make sharp, black-on-white copies in 
seconds in a single pass through the 
machine, No manual separation of copy 
and original; no reinsertion of copy 
for development. Letter-size copies 
cost only 1? each for materials. 

You have everything to gain, noth- 
ing to lose, by mailing the coupon 
right now for more information. 








BRUNING 
10x 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
1800 Central-Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me more information about your new 


Copyflex 120. 


Dept. 4-EB 

















: N Titl 
Low-Cost Diazo Copying “iii — 
at Its Best! , “s 
Address 
City County State 
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of the same sex. A major portion of this 
report is taken up with methods by 
which teachers and curriculum makers 
try to educate children in grades four. 
five and six by using drives and inter. 
ests characteristic of them. 
EDUCATING CHILDREN IN GRADES FOUR. 
FIVE, AND SIX. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $1. 





The nongraded school. Information on 
the nongraded school movement, and 
help for those interested in establish- 
ing nongraded schools, is provided in 
this handbook on the subject. The op- 
eration of the nongraded school is dis- 
cussed in detail, together with theories 
of curriculum, ways of reporting pupil 
progress and methods of grouping 
based upon knowledge of how children 
learn various skills, concepts and appre- 
ciations. Central to the authors’ con- 


cept of the function of nongraded 
schools is their insistence upon the 


establishment of realistic achievement 
norms. These should be set in the 
course of observing students attacking 
the learning tasks set before them. A 
valuable appendix, based upon studies 
conducted by the authors in 1957-58, 
presents brief outlines of nongraded 
programs in operation in various dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 


THE NONGRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
by John I. Goodlad and Robert H. An- 
derson. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
City. 248 pages. $4.95. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

College goals. George N. Shuster, pres- 
ident of Hunter College, N. Y. C., 
examines many different aspects of 
higher education in this volume culled 
from his many addresses and articles 
on the subject. He discusses, among 
other things, academic freedom, the 
impingement of philosophy—past and 
present—on our way of life and the 
difference between education and wis- 
dom. He wonders why we are teaching 
and what we are teaching for. And, 
even more to the point, whether we are 
training students to earn a living at 
the price of learning to live wisely. 


EDUCATION AND MORAL WISDOM, by 
George N. Shuster. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. $4. 


MAINTENANCE 


Lighting. For all those concerned with 
the maintenance and function of school 
lighting, this book should prove an in- 
valuable reference. It covers incandes- 

continued on page 39 
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selects herman nelson 
“now or later” 
air conditioning 


(Laboratory School) Towson State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland; Architects & 
Mechanical Engineers: Finney, Dodson, Smeallie, Orrick & Associates, Baltimore; Structural 
Engineers: J. L. Faisant & Associates, Baltimore; General Contractor: Anchor Construction 
Company, Baltimore; Mechanical Contractor: George H. Schuman Company, Baltimore. 























(turn page for cost data) 
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and Nelson flexibility brings 
the cost within any school budget 


Herman Nelson—the company that made air con- 
ditioning economically practical for schools by pro- 
viding for it on an optional, “now or later” basis — 
now offers brand new unit ventilator styling with 
optional color and optional function, too! 
OPTIONAL COLOR! Your choice of unit venti- 
lator equipment in six new decorator colors: Flame, 
Green, Blue, Salmon, Yellow and Neutral Gray. 
OPTIONAL FUNCTION! Your unit ventilator 
accessory equipment can contain (1) sink and 


bubbler unit, (2) sliding-door cabinets, (3) open 
cabinets, (4) magazine racks, (5) cubicle cabinets, 
and (6) pull-out cabinets on casters. 

And exclusive Herman Nelson options (optional 
accessories, optional air conditioning) make it easy 
to tailor your system to fit your school budget. 

This new-color, new-function styling is available 
on all Nelson unit ventilator equipment — whether 
the equipment provides for air conditioning or for 
heating, ventilating and natural cooling only. 





























COST DATA: LIDA LEE TALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


at this price, can you afford not 






to provide for air conditioning? 


The total heating & ventilating cost (including 
provision for future air conditioning) for Lida Lee 
Tall school was $1.64 per square foot. This cost is 
in the same range as that for schools in the area 
that did not provide for air conditioning! 

And when the school does air condition, it can do 
so simply by adding a packaged liquid chiller in 
the boiler room at an estimated cost of just 55c per 


square foot — about 14 the cost of actually install- 
ing even the lowest-cost air conditioning system. 

Now, 411 SCHOOLS have taken advantage of 
Herman Nelson’s “now or later” air conditioning 
idea. They installed HerNel-COOL units at little 
or no extra cost, can air condition later at a great 
saving. At this price, can you afford not to provide 
for air conditioning? 

















Mail coupon for FREE 
herman nelson FACT KIT 
on school air conditioning 


Includes information on (1) how air conditioning 
affects the learning environment, (2) the cost of 
school air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb 
estimates you can use in your own planning ), and, 
(3) the equipment for school air conditioning. 


herman yolson 


| aa Ai Bitzer 


COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


















School Air Systems Division, Dept. 25 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
215 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


C1) FACT KIT on school air conditioning. 
[] Booklet: Architectural air conditioned school designs. 
C] Booklet: The case for air conditioned schools. 
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‘Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio e Architects: Maguolo & Quick, A.LA. 


marble COMES BACK 


10 THE SCHOOL .. . asa 


reason, for no other material is so appropriate for school construction as Marble. 

Marble satisfies these important and basic needs: first, it is economical, rea- 
sonable in first cost and a source of regular annual savings because of its negligible 
cost of maintenance; second, it is beautiful, providing students, young or old, with 
the best of environments, an incentive to refinement in thought and action. 


Write now for the profusely illustrated and highly informative booklet: 
‘Modern School Construction, a Study in True Values,” to 


oe 
MARBLE INSTITUTE MIA OF AMERICA, INC. 


32 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE ‘ | MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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cent, fluorescent and mercury lamps in 
detail, explains how they work and 
gives their principal characteristics. 
Also included is valuable information 
about illumination levels and methods 
of calculating the lighting require- 
ments for given areas. Two chapters 
are devoted to lighting layouts, another 
to lighting principles and calculations 
and one to the use of the slide rule 
included with the book. This lighting 
calculator slide rule eases the task of 
novice or expert engaged in deter- 
mining lighting requirements. 


PRIMER OF LAMPS AND LIGHTING, by 
Willard Allphin. Published by Chilton 
Co., Book Division, 56 and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 241 pages. 
$10. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


City school programs. This informative 
study covers just about every conceiv- 
able aspect of physical education pro- 
grams now in effect in elementary 
schools of city systems. Chapters de- 
voted to curriculum planning and pro- 
gram; evaluation of children’s progress; 
time, facilities, equipment and space; 
and teachers—education and activities 
—permit the local school administrator 
to compare his own district’s program 
with others around the country. Statis- 
tics are given for the amount of time 
devoted to daily instruction, the use of 
community facilities by some school 
systems, the kinds of equipment used 
by schools, the prevalence of intra- 
mural sports and summer recreation 
programs in many systems, the number 
of special teachers, consultants or spe- 
cialists employed in physical education 
and a variety of other facts relating to 
city school programs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN URBAN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 92 
pages. 45¢. 


GUIDANCE 


For the air minded. All the necessary 
study materials for those interested in 
entering the United States Air Force 
Academy are contained within this 
book. Entrance requirements and sam- 
ple questions from the entrance exam- 
ination are fully explained, as are 
physical qualifications and procedures 
for making applications. Study material 
is presented in chapter form and covers 
preparation for general science and 
general background tests, spatial orien- 
tation and relation tests, College En- 
trance Examination Board test (an 
integral part of the Air Force Academy 
test), lessons in judgment, - graph, 
chart and table interpretation, tool rec- 
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Speaitiy BLUE BIRD 


ae CAN'T 
vue eee = P wes 
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PULL APART 
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Where is the most twisting strain on a school 
bus? Where is the place most likely to leak ona 
school bus? Where do the school bus body and 
the truck chassis join? 


The answer to all three I one an 
11IELD* 
an here is where the Blue Bird RANGER os THIOKOL. 


@ THIOKOL is a rubbery, aluminum colored sealer that is not easily pulled 

apart when set in place. THIOKOL is used to help hold the body and 
chassis together at the point of their most twisting strain. This gives you 
the strength of THIOKOL instead of old type, weak rubber fillers. 


@ THIOKOL is used as a weather sealer in places to be forgotten in sky- 

scrapers and bridges. THIOKOL works from 175 degrees F. down to minus 
65 degrees F. This means that THIOKOL is on the job wherever you may use 
your Blue Bird RANGER. It will not sag, crack, 
or flow out once it is put in place. 





THIOKOL completely waterproofs, eliminating driver 
complaints of wet feet on rainy days. THIOKOL forms a long 
lasting seal against weather to make your bus free from 
expensive cowl filler replacement costs. 





STRUT dE de Port Valley, Ga. 


The Biue Bird RANGER © Fort Valley, Georgia 

Yes, | would like to have a sample of Thiokol ( ) 

We are going to buy new transportation equipment this year ( ) 

| would like to examine the actual Biue Bird Thiokol installation .% 
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ognition. mechanical insight. para- 
graph and reading — interpretation, 
vocabulary as well as general mathe- 
matics. 

HOW TO QUALIFY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY. Published 
by Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York City 17. 212 pages. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Exploring professionalism. After two 
years of study, a commission of dis- 
tinguished administrators reporis on 
a nationwide survey of the career pat- 


terns of school superintendents, ana- 
lyses present-day academic and profes- 
sional preparation of superintendents, 
reviews programs for preparing school 
administrators in more than 250 col- 
leges and universities and describes a 
study of the in-service growth of ad- 
ministrators. It begins with an actual 
case history of one school board’s 
searcn for a new siper-mencent and 
concludes with recommendations for 
legal license and accreditat.oa to as- 
sure professionally prepared adminis- 
trators. In between are suggestions 
about the content of professional cur- 
riculum, selection of administrators, 








“~ TURN-TOWLS 


are giving the most for the 
school towel service dollar! 


These little girls are using the finest quality towel 
a school can buy — and it’s costing the public 
just 22¢ per pupil per school year. 


It’s Mosinee towel quality — plus controlled 


dispensing - 


that does it. Many large city school 


systems that buy low quality towels on a bid basis cannot 
serve pupils at less than 30¢ each per year. 


Write for name 
of nearest 
distributor 


SANs 


Sublbolhoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1082 West Mason Street, 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Poper Mills Co. 
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financing students and programs, cer- 
tification and accreditation. continu. 
ing education, university organiza- 
tional changes and cooperative roles 
of educational and governmental 
agencies. 


PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATORS FoR 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS. /960 Yearbook, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 310 pages. $5, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


New study programs. The results of 
a close examination of the summer 
programs offered by public and inde- 
pendent schools throughout New Eng- 
land have been published in this 
booklet, together with an introduction 
to current thinking about such pro- 
grams. 

It suggests self-supporting sum- 
mer schools to satisfy public demand 
for enriched offerings in science, for- 
eign languages, English and_ other 
subjec‘s and for the more efficient use 
of school buildings throughout the 
year. 

Several of the summer programs are 
given in detail. Among them: Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Si. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H.: Newton, Mass.: Tantas- 
qua Region High School, Sturbridge, 
Mass.; Andover, Mass.; and Welles- 
ley, Mass. In acdition, an apvendix 
summarizing vital statistics of 7 sum- 
mer stssions throughout New <ngland 
is inc.uded. 


GOING TO SCHOOL THIS SUMMER? Mas- 
sachusetts Council for Public Schools, 
Inc., 16 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 30¢. 


CURRICULUM 


High school physics. School board 
members interested in improving 
physics instruction in America’s high 
schools will find this book, prepared 
by the American Institute of Physics, 
an invaluable reference. It discusses 
t.ie initial steps to be taken in inaugu- 
rating an improved physics program, 
the qualifications of the physics teach- 
er, the courses—content, difficulty 
and length—laboratory requirements, 
books and films, space requirements 
and how to identify high quality in- 
struction. 

Each of the chapters ends with a 
“things to do” section summarizing and 
condensing all the recommendations 
which have gone before and points the 
way toward action by school dis- 
tricts. 

Also several solutions are provided 
to each of the problems encountered 
in teaching physics and the merits and 

continued on page 44 
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impact Test. A 4000-pound car, traveling at 35 miles 
per hour, was driven directly into a panel of Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence Fabric. The car was stopped. The 
fence did not break or fail—proof that Cyclone Steel 
Fence has the strength to withstand severe impact. 


¥  #% 
do ASS 





Corrosion Test. More than 10 years ago this panel of 
Cyclone Steel Fence was installed 45 feet from the 
ocean. Even in this extremely corrosive atmosphere it 
is still strong and serviceable. Cyclone Fence owes its 
unusual corrosion resistance to its heavy coating of zinc. 


For additional information on USS Cyclone Fence, write 
to Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire, Dept. KK-40, 
614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 
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Tests Prove (iss) Cyclone Steel Fence Quality 





Fire Test. This raging fire was deliberately set to test 
the heat resistance of Cyclone Steel Fence . . . and that 
rugged steel fabric did not melt or fail. Should a grass 
or trash fire break out too close to a Cyclone Fence, 
there will be no damage. 
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. 
Time Test. The fence shown here is a 25-year-old 
Cyclone veteran .. . still giving good service. Once 
Cyclone Fence is properly installed, it requires almost 
no maintenance. It continues to give good service, 
year after year. 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois, Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 





CoLor DyNamMIcs offers a wide choice of effective color combinations for auditoriums. In this room a color plan of brig 
pleasing hues provides a welcome psychological change from the quiet, calm colors preferred for academic classroo 


Pittsburgh COLORL 


helps you choose color: 


Modern painting system improves pupils’ wo 
and study habits and efficiency of teache 


ducators in hundreds of schools and colleges all over t 
country are now using Pittsburgh’s system of CoLg 
Dynamics to select colors for school rooms. They have learn 
that this method of painting is helpful in improving the work al, 
study habits of pupils and the efficiency of teaching staffs. 


@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you choose colors to suit t 


| 
| 


ITTS UG 


» PAINTS ¢ GLASS « CHEMICALS « BRUSHE# 
The warm color in this modern study room ‘as chosen to PITTSBURGH PLAT SL 


counteract the effect of harsh natural light f 
This hue also aids in distributing reflected light. IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITE 
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DYNAMICS 





Gloomy rooms are transformed into pleasant, cheerful study 
areas. Cool relief is painted into rooms that face the afternoon 
bun. Small, stuffy rooms are made to seem spacious and airy. 


Eye strain is reduced and concentration is stimulated. Such 
mprovement enhances the pride pupils and teachers take in 
Pheir environment and this often helps to discourage vandalism 
" end simplify housekeeping. Try CoLoR Dynamics in your school 
next time you paint. You can get all these added benefits with- 
ut paying more than conventional maintenance painting costs. 


Batch the Garry Moore Show— 


ey d@CBS-Tv—Tuesday Evening 


PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS ‘ 
AT GLASS COMPANY ee eee. 


es 


Ou 








orgaccurately for every type of classroom 









































igRooms devoted to the study of homemaking should be bright, cheerful and clean. Here is an example of how COLOR 
DYNAMICS can spruce up a home economics room and make it refreshing and inspiring to pupils and teachers alike. 





We'll prepare a special color 
plan of your school—FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to send you free a fully illustrated 
book which explains what CoLor Dynamics is and how 
to apply it most advantageously. Better still, we’ll 
submit a planned color study of your entire school, or 
any part of it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and arrange 
to have a representative see you at your convenience. 
Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-40, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


' -] Please send me a FREE copy of ‘‘Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High 
Schools and Colleges.” 

) | Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey without 
obligation on our part. 
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drawbacks of each of these solutions 
are discussed. 





PHYSICS IN YOUR HIGH SCHOOL: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHYs- 
ICS COURSES. Prepared by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Paper 
bound, 134 pages. $1.50. 














Soviet standards. In order to acquaint 
American educators with curriculum 
standards in the Soviet Union, Science 
Materials Center has made available 
| the final examination questions given 

to Russian secondary school students 

in major science and mathematics sub- 

jects. The 24-page booklet presents 

the Soviet examinations of 1958 given 

to students of the 10-year school— 

which corresponds to our high school 

—who go on from there to a university, 

Super tube scraper does vocational school or employment in 
Ton, Geren em. | industry. While the questions indicate 


pt that Russian standards are high, they 

+ \ \\ | || do not provide a yardstick against 
There .7 Lea \\\ which American secondary education 
~ — can be measured since the Russian 

tea a youngsters take the examinations af- 


\ = a ter considerable pre-exam study of the 
questions. In addition, the programs = 
of study call for considerable rote 

/ (\ learning rather than emphasis on rea- 
\ | soning and analytical powers. Se, 




























FINAL EXAMINATIONS IN THE RUSSIAN 
TEN-YEAR SCHOOL. Published by Sci- 


a & g 
yr your ol ey room © ence Materials Center, 59 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 3, N. Y. 24 pages. 








Free. 
@ Have you overlooked the money saving potential in your boiler | a 
9 nme 
os Music. Playground time can become 
SAVE— 9.5% to 75% of your fuel bill with Super boiler tube | teaching time through the use of the 


cleaning equipment. | more than 100 games described in this 


CLEAN —No soot scattered in boiler room, pushed into firebox or | book, each of which is played on a 


blown on operator. music staff marked on the playground if 
QUICK — All soot pulled into steel drum or container for once-and-all surface. Accompanied by the bass clef, 














disposal. treble clef and the entire Note family, 
EASY— Makes a laborious, dirty job that is usually put off a simple, children sing and play in the land of T 
clean operation quickly done. | lines and spaces forming the Grand ti 
You also have a real heavy duty wet and dry pick-up Super Suction Staff. Youngsters can soon be taught H 
Cleaner for general use in the whole building, and in general cleaning to read music with this new method is 
operations where blowing or suction is required for removing dust, approach that interprets the funda- w 
wet or dry dirt or debris or picking-up flood water from plumbing mentals of music for them through ri 
failure or other causes. terms and activities with which they d 
See your local Super distributor. Write for Super brochure on boiler are familiar. The games—none of d 
cleaning. Form No. 6024:2. | which require special equipment—are 
divided into three categories: beginning 
THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY aan im © ae ee 
1959 N. 13TH STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO rhythm and reading concepts; inter- , 
In Canada: Plant Maint e Equipment Co. Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


mediate games—ages seven and eight 
—add an accquaintance with the key- 
board; and advanced games—ages 


i “Once Over Does I” eight to 10—progress as far as basic 
SUPER SUCTION, chords in various keys. | 

SERVICE THE PLAYGROUND AS MUSIC TEACHER, 

Power Suction Cleaners + Quabity Hoor Machines by Madeleine Carabo-Cone. Published 


; SINCE 1911 by Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 St., 
THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES New York 16, N.Y. $5. 





SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The aluminum curtain wall construc- 
tion of Bloomington High School, 
Hennepin County, Minn., cut wall 
costs on every square foot. Compared 
with other types of construction mate- 
rials, even conservative estimates in- 
dicate a saving of many thousands of 
dollars with Alcoa® Aluminum. 

And this aluminum wall weighs only 
about 5 lb per square foot—where 
masonry would weigh as much as 90 


Huaein tate 


How Alcoa Aluminum saved taxpayers money on Minnesota school 


lb—which means another big saving 
to taxpayers from reduced loads on 
foundations and other structural ele- 
ments. Aluminum saves in many ways! 
That’s why Bloomington’s new school 
used aluminum in so many places: 617 
aluminum windows, 621 aluminum 
panel frames in the curtain walls, plus 
many pounds of aluminum in screens, 
louver frames, trim and elsewhere. 
The savings go on and on, too. 





Light, strong, corrosion-resistant 
Alcoa Aluminum stays beautiful, 
needs no maintenance, no painting. 
Its attractive and efficient design is 
another added value. Aluminum can 
save tax dollars in your community, 
just as it’s doing in Bloomington. For 
complete information, just call your 
nearest Alcoa sales office, or write: Alu- 
minum Company of America, 1825-D 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Owner: Bloomington Consolidated School District, Hennepin 
County, Minn. 

Building: Bloomington High School 

Architect: Armstrong and Schlichting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Contractor: Madsen Construction Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aluminum Fabricator: Benson Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


‘ Atcoa &. 


 ALUAAINUM | 


A. Umimum Company OF amanies 


For exciting drama watch 
“Alcoa Presents’’ every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the 
Emmy Award winning 
“Alcoa Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 



























ADJUSTABLE DESK... 


rom first grade 


through university 





Imagine ordering school furniture and not specifying height. No waste, 
no worries. Each individual unit the proper height to meet the con- 
stantly changing classroom needs of your growing community. 


Peabody's new “Study Line” features an ingenious leg arrangement that 
permits 9-position adjustability, covers full 21” to 29” range. Thus, the 
same desk or table is sized right for every classroom from first grade 
through university. 


See your Peabody distributor before buying another piece of furniture. 


The Peabody Seating Company, Inc., North Manchester, Indiana 


» Available in three 

basic sizes, each of which 
is adjustable to three 
different height positions. 


” 
| 








a Available in both open und closed book 
box models, with full range adjustability. 

















PEABODY 


modernfoid 


® 
Division of Modernfold. 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Better inspections vowed, 
after wall falls in 


After a wall had caved in on one 
of the city’s schools, New York City 
school officials announced that there 
would be a step-up in regular struc- 
tural inspections, particularly at some 
of the city’s more antiquated build- 
ings. 

A huge section of an attic wall col- 
lapsed on Lincoln’s Birthday, a school 
holiday in New York, in Public School 
14, an 84-year-old structure. A show- 
er of heavy masonry crashed through 
skylights and crushed empty desks 
and chairs in two classrooms below. 

The city’s mayor, superintendent of 
schools and school board president, 
rushing to the scene 24 hours after 
the wall collapsed, declared them- 
selves horrified and blamed the acci- 
dent on the defeat of a bond referen- 
dum last November. 

Although an earlier announcement 
had indicated that the school’s stu- 
dents would be expected back at their 
desks the following Monday, it was 
subsequently decided to transfer the 
600 pupils to another school. The 
damaged school will remain closed 
“until we do a thorough job of going 
over it,” Superintendent John J. Theo- 
bold declared. 
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Okayed text called “objective, 
but not too accurate.” 


The plight of school districts that 
want to use modern textbooks in his- 
tory and social studies classes recently 
was pointed up rather sharply in San 
Mateo County, Calif. 

The board of education there, called 
upon to approve a supplementary text 
on the Soviet Union, okayed the book, 
despite the fact that the committee 
Studying it admitted that it was ob- 
jective but not too accurate. 

The volume, “The First Book of the 
Soviet Union,” by Louis L. Snyder, 
was described as “not a terribly good 
book, but better than the last.”” Among 
errors found by the reviewers were 
maps with major rivers omitted and a 
100-year miscalculation on the mur- 
der date of Grigoryi Rasputin. 

A year ago the board had approved 
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another supplementary text, titled “So- 
viet Union,” even though some board 
members felt that the text might be 
too anti-Russian. 

The two books will be used at the 
seventh and eighth grade levels. 
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Private catering passes 
test in Michigan school 


Students in the junior and senior 
high schools of Adrian, Mich., don’t 
have their lunches served. They’re 
catered. 

The catering service is provided by 
Public School Meal Management, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Saga Food Co., in the 
first experiment of private manage- 
ment of a public school cafeteria. 

Under the set-up, the private com- 
pany manages the two cafeterias for a 
flat fee. Federal surplus commodities 


are used and no profit is made on the 
food. 

“We hire corporations for other 
services,” says Business Manager 
Louis Roberts. “It’s normal that a 
company should operate our cafe- 
teria.” 

A surprise inspection by state and 
federal experts resulted in a very high 
rating for the food and service. “The 
food was very good, attractively 
served, tasty and the conduct of the 
pupils was exceptionally good,” Nor- 
man Teller, state food program super- 
visor, reported. 
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Fluoridation treatments 
given to third-graders 
Third-grade students in Lindenhurst, 


N. Y., are receiving free treatments of 
stannous fluoride, applied directly to 





Too good to miss... 


Measure by measure . . . Students in Austin, Tex., are learning how to 











multiply measure by measure. Fourth-grade Teacher Rebecca Warden 
has set the multiplication tables to music on the theory that if a child 
misses a combination, the rhythm of the music will remind him of the 
correct answer. The eight tables, we assume, must be set to “Beat me 
Daddy, Eight to the Bar.” 


Something to measure . . . With all the testing that goes on in schools to- 


day, we really shouldn’t be surprised, but . . . in Baltimore, they’re keep- 
ing track of how many times a girl can jump rope in 30 seconds. Eleven- 
year-old Carol Yarosh holds the record, 150 jumps in a half minute. “It’s 
really unbelievable,” claims Phys. Ed. Teacher Sidney Grossman. Person- 
ally, we’ve never kept count, so we'll have to take his word for it. 


Measure by tape . . . A rather touchy piece of measuring has been sug- 


gested in Ridgefield, N. J., by the father of a girl who was sent home from 
a wrestling match in the school gymnasium one evening because her 
toreador pants were deemed too tight around the ankles. Upon returning 
with the re-attired girl, the father saw other females in equally tight pants. 
Said Henry Becker, the father, “It might come to the point of having 
someone at the gymnasium door with a tape measure,” to decide which 
slacks were too tight, and where. 


Measure of pay . . . And then there’s the story from a Pittsburgh suburb 


on how to measure pay. Seems that in the middle of a discussion of merit 
raises for teachers, one befuddled board member came up with the ob- 
vious solution: “Merit or single,” he demanded, “what’s the difference? 
Pay ’em the same!” 
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MELFLEX 


Molded Rubber 
STEP TREADS 


Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


In Marbleized 
Colors or 
Black 









Square 
Nose 
Type 











for 
Heavy Duty 
Outside Service 


Rugged 
Durability, 
Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick ... Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
or waste. 
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MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send catalog and prices of Step 
Treads ond other SAFETY products. 
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their teeth. Stannous fluoride is a com- 
pound that, according to the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, will retard the 
decay of teeth. 

About 900 students are involved in 
the project, which is being directed by 
the school nurse. Each child whose 
parents have consented to the project 
will have his teeth cleaned and then 
painted with the fluoride. Although 
the compound will not stop decay that 
has already started, it will, in most 
cases, prevent it from beginning. 

The fluoride is being provided free 
by the Indiana University Medical 
Center. The decision to try the pro- 
gram with third-graders was based on 
dental advice that this is the group 
with the largest number of cavity-free 
permanent teeth. 

According to School Board Presi- 
dent Robert J. Little, the program is 
a “dress rehearsal for a future policy 
that may eventually go into effect in 
all grades except the first and second 
where the students do not have all 
their permanent teeth.” 


Tree bark reducing 
children’s skinned knees 


Six elementary schools in Medford, 
Ore., are benefitting from a lumber in- 
dustry by-product to cut down on the 
incidence of skinned knees. 

Bark mulch, made from the bark of 
trees, has been used to cover the sur- 
faces of the playground areas at the 
six schools. It is piled to a thickness of 
four inches and, according to school 
officials, it effectively cushions falls 
and tumbles. 

Most of the bark is from white fir 
which has no splinters, no odor and 
doesn’t track into the school. 
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“Come back, little teachers” 
New York City schools cry 


New York City is trying to lure 
some of its retired teachers back into 
the active fold to relieve a huge teach- 
er shortage. 

Of almost 35,000 teaching positions 
in the city schools, more than 20% are 
being filled by substitutes and teachers 
serving “out of license.” 

Superintendent John J. Theobold 
has suggested that teachers between the 
ages of 55 and 70, who are physically 
fit, return to full-time service. He esti- 
mates that the system might be able to 
obtain 500 to 1,000 fully qualified in- 
structors from this group. 

Fly in the ointment is New York 





Stop, thief 


In Pullman, Wash., the direc- 
tor of the Washington State Uni- 
versity library reported that a 
thief had stolen a single article 
from a book. The title of the 
article was: “Cheatine—How it 
can be stopped.” 

But Washington’s problems are 
nothing compared to those of 
school officials in Pierre, S. D. 
Police there have asked the 
schools to stop locking their safe 
at night. The reason: Burglars 
ruined a $4,000 school safe. in 
order to obtain $20. 











State’s teacher pension laws which set 
an income cut-off point of $3,600 an- 
nually if full pensions are to be paid to 
retired teachers. According to the su- 
perintendent, many retired teachers do 
work as substitutes now, but quit be- 
fore the end of the school year when 
their earnings threaten to go over the 
maximum allowed. 

Under Theobold’s plan, teachers 
would be allowed to return to their 
jobs at about three-quarters of their 
maximum salary when they retired. 
Pension payments would not be affect- 


ed. In order to carry through his plan, } 


however, it will: be necessary to get the 
state legislature to amend the pension 
rules. 

Since New York City and the state 
government are under the control of 
opposing political parties, it seems un- 
likely that the necessary pension law 
changes will be made. 
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Federal aid splits 
Arizona school boards 


A debate on federal aid to education 
threatened to split the Arizona School 
Board Association wide apart. At its 
recent annual meeting the association 
passed a resolution opposing federal 
aid as outlined in the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act. 

But Phoenix Board President Trevor 
G. Browne, writing in his district’s 
newsletter, indicated the depth of the 
split in association ranks when he said: 
“the foes of federal aid had the meet- 
ing under control and put across a 
motion that no debate could be held 
on the resolution.” 

Browne continued: “There were 
more smooth parliamentary maneu- 
vers by the Tucson clique which threw 
the chair into much confusion... . 
The delegate from this district was not 
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hy then, are many burdened with clerical chores that can be handled 
ore easily and economically by a data processing service? 


he continuing growth in student enrollment 
is drastically increased record-keeping and 
ministrative problems for educators. Time 
at could be spent to greater advantage in 
‘ming and supervising is used to keep 
hool records and attend to the many other 
frical functions that confront today’s school 
inistrator and his staff. 


Solution to this problem, administrators are 
scovering, is offered by The Service Bureau 
{tporation. Using high-speed data process- 
b Systems, SBC can quickly turn out accu- 


rate, up-to-date records and reports for virtu- 
ally every school function. Multiple copies of 
report cards for office and counselor use, per- 
manent records, student rosters, class rolls, 
grade analyses, and rapid class scheduling are 
provided the administrator. Result? His cleri- 
cal load is reduced. He can analyze and im- 
prove his total operation. All this without in- 


vestment in equipment or additional personnel. 


For the full story of how you can benefit 
from this low-cost service, call your local 
SBC office or mail the coupon. 


Service Bureau Corporation — a subsidiary of IBM — 83 offices from coast to coast. 
EMOST EXPERIENCED DATA PROCESSING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


The Service Bureau Corporation 
Department $1 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send detailed information on how SBC 
can help free administrators for managing to: 
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permitted to make any observation on 
the subject of federal aid. As a result 
he abstained from voting.” 

Browne suggested that debate was 
cut off because “they were afraid they 
could not keep their people in line if 
they heard too much from the other 
side. 

“A curious sidelight—since the Ari- 
zona School Board Association was 
put into being recently by the legisla- 
ture, it is now subject to state control,” 
Browne stated. “Not a word was said 
about this unwarranted creeping state 
control. The uproar was on federal 
control.” 
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You take the high road; 
students will choose their own 


You may take the high road while 
we take the low, but today’s students 
are taking their own roads—low and 
high. 

In Pittsburgh, nine-year-old Jackie 
Vavrek took the long road home when 
his report card wasn’t up to par. Kept 
his family and neighbors out half the 
night looking for him, while he hid 
under a porch. 

Three twelve-year-olds in Dallas, 
Tex., took the road to the zoo and 
ended up in the police station. The 
three—two with bad report cards— 
had run away from school but got 
hungry and decided to give themselves 
up. 

Students in Decatur, Ga., knew just 
which road they wanted to take. Given 
the choice between a tour of the state 
capitol and an industrial plant, they 
unanimously chose to follow the road 
to the factory. Reason: It’s a potato 
chip plant that gives out free samples. 
The Texas boys should have gone 
along (see above). 

And talk of the high road, two rock- 
et-minded boys in Toledo, Ohio, are 
on probation after stealing chemicals 
from a high school storeroom. They 
were discovered when the mother of 
One saw a jet-propelled detergent can 
buzzing through her kitchen. 
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Montana school board bans 
smoking, carrying tobacco 


The school board of Kalispell, 
Mont., has passed a resolution making 
it illegal for students to smoke or carry 
tobacco when they are on the school 
grounds. 

The board has authorized adminis- 








How’s he doing? 


School authorities in Linden- 
hurst, N. Y., jaded by questions 
from worried parents about their 
children’s progress, swear this is 
a true story. 

Howard Shineman teaches ad- 
vanced math in high school and 
an evening adult education 
course leading to a high school 
diploma. He was approached re- 
cently by a math student. The 
boy looked worried, which puz- 
zled the teacher because he was 
a good student. Then the story 
came out. 

“Tell me frankly,” the boy 
said, ‘““How is my father doing in 
your evening class? I know how 
much the diploma means to him 
and I wondered if there’s any- 
thing I can do at home to help 
him with his courses.” 











trative officials to “take such action as 
is necessary to eliminate the carrying 
of cigarettes and tobacco and the smok- 
ing thereof by students on the school 
grounds or in the school buildings.” 

Parents of offenders will be notified 
by school authorities and the names of 
minors possessing tobacco will be 
turned over to local law enforcement 
and juvenile officials. 

The school board also called on local 
law officers to assist in the anti-tobac- 
co campaign by cracking down on the 
sale or gift of tobacco and cigarettes 
to minors. 
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Teacher liability studied 
in corporal punishment 


A state law that requires municipal- 
ities to protect employees financially 
from suits arising during normal per- 
formance of duties has raised a spank- 
ing new—and rather troublesome— 
question in Hartford, Conn. 


Since the school board has ap- 
proved corporal punishment under 
certain conditions, this is a normal 


duty of teachers. But present city in- 
surance covers teachers for such cases 
as negligence actions arising from acci- 
dents in the classroom but not from 
suits that might arise from bodily pun- 
ishment, such as physically chastising a 
pupil. 

The city’s insurance advisor has 
counseled against coverage for cor- 
poral punishment cases because the 
school’s Superintendent Robert H. 

continued on page 53 
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asterns Star 


AUDIO-VISUAL VENETIAN BLINDS 


As more new schools are built . .. more Eastern’s 
Star venetian blinds are built-in. The flick of 

a cord turns the brightest classroom into a dark 
projection room .. . to meet the most exacting 
requirements for audio-visual education. Stronger, 
wider ‘‘S’’-shaped slats interlock when closed 

to turn day into night . . . open up for a clearer 
view, better-reading diffused light. 


Also, every Eastern’s Star slat has a protective 
coat of miraculous Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’’* that 
never needs washing. . 
cuts maintenance to an 
occasional dusting. 


Send coupon for full 
details, today! 

*Du Pont’s registered trade- 
mark for its anti-soil compound. 
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ANOTHER FREE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLMEN 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PRC 


HOW THE FILE 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES 


The handsome File you see illustrated above is designed to help you with the difficult job 
of selecting and specifying the materials and equipment that go into a new school. 

There are two kinds of Files: one for the school district which is in the early planning 
stage; another for the district that has recently broken ground. 

Each File contains about two dozen folders covering the major products and areas in- 
volved in your new school. In the folders you'll find the most recent product literature 
produced by leading manufacturers of building materials and school equipment. Unlike 
a bound “catalog,” this flexible File permits you to maintain all of your written and 
printed material in an organized and compact package. 


There’s nothing for you to do. Twice a year, between March and June, and between 
September and December, we will contact your district to ask about your building plans. 


If you are planning a new school, we will send two free Files, one to your Super- 
intendent and one to your Board President, nine months before the date you plan to 
break ground. 


If you have a school under construction, the same officials will receive free Files 
approximately six months before your estimated date of completion. 


When we contact you, please respond promptly—even if you have no building activity 
in process. We'll be back again, six months later, to check you again. 


a division of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, MAGAZINES, INC., publishers of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
@ SCHOOL OFFICE EQUIPMENT @ School Building Product File e Cost of Education Index 
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Many schools are installing TV 
studios as an effective means of 
providing dramatic instruction. 
From a complete studio facility 
the best teachers can literally be 
in many places at once, hard-to- 
follow demonstrations can be 
magnified for the benefit of count- 
less students... films or slides can 
be shown simultaneously through- 
out the school. Operation of GPL 
ED-250 camera with electronic 
view finder and 4-lens turret is 
easily mastered by students and 
provides brilliant, high quality 
pictures. 
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Black has warned that it would be 
“license for legal assault and _ bat- 
tery.” 

On the other hand, under current 
board policy, teachers are being asked 
to perform a duty which. might well 
result in legal action, but no coverage 
is being provided. The whole corporal 
punishment and insurance policy will 
be up for review during this spring’s 
board meetings, but meanwhile it re- 
mains a walloping big problem for the 
administration, board and_ teachers. 
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Driver license issuance 
school issue in Utah 


Does successful completion of a 
school driver training course automat- 
ically entitle a student to a driver’s 
license? That is the question at the bot- 
tom of a dispute that has broken out in 
Utah between the state department of 
public safety and school officials. 

The duty to determine who is fit to 
hold a driver’s license rests with the 
driver’s license division of the state de- 
partment and not with high school 
driving instructors, according to Dr. 
Vaughn L. Hall, state school office di- 
rector in charge of the driver training 
program. 

George C. Miller, licensing division 
director, had complained that high 
schools were passing poor students 
from their driving training classes. Dr. 
Hall answered that Miller was right in 
that a few relatively poor students have 
been passed in the course but he point- 
ed out that Miller’s agency has the le- 
gal duty and responsibility of deter- 
mining who is fit to hold a license. 

Dr. Hall urged that examiners pay 
no attention to the fact that a person 
had passed the course. He is preparing 
a new plan to present to the state board 
of education to make it easier for high 
schools to flunk poor driver training 
students. In Utah, schools receive fi- 
nancial assistance for students taking 
driving instruction and are reluctant to 
remove a student from a class or flunk 
him if it would mean that the school 
would lose money it had invested in 
the student’s training. 
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Schools backed in right 
to determine entrance age 


The Montana Supreme Court has 
upheld the right of school boards to 
enforce reasonable admission cut-off 
dates for six-year-olds. : 

The case arose when a _ lawyer, 
whose daughter turned six three days 
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after the cut-off day selected by the 
Lewiston, Mont., schools, cited a 
clause in the state constitution that 
declares: “The public free schools of 
the state shall be open to all children 
and youth between the ages of six and 
21 years...” 

Choosing a literal interpretation of 
the constitution, Lawyer Donald E. 
Ronish demanded that his daughter 
be admitted to school on the day she 
turned six. A district judge upheld 
that point of view but has now been 
overruled by the state’s highest court. 

This is only the second time in ju- 
dicial history that a court has ruled 








on the constitutionality of individual 
school boards setting a cut-off date 
for admissions. The Montana legisla- 
ture has never set such a limit. 
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The Bill of Rights 
penetrating classrooms 


Sparked by a non-profit foundation, 
the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution—is be- 
ing utilized in classrooms across the 
country as a teaching aid. The Ameri- 
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can Principles Foundation of Houston, 
Tex., has reported that about 60,000 
copies of the document have been 
donated to some 4,000 school districts 
across the nation. 

An independent grocer in the Hous- 
ton area was one of the first donors, 
giving 60 copies of the Bill of Rights 
to the Galena Park schools. The two- 
by-three replicas, printed on _parch- 
ment, are being used in social studies 
classes. 

In Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y,, 
The Marine Trust Co. of New York 
has distributed 1,000 copies of the Bill 
to public and parochial schools. Sim- 
ilar distributions have been made in 
Hawaii (by the Bank of Hawaii); 
Pittsburg, Kan., and El Paso, Tex. 
(Prudential Insurance Co.); and in 
four Louisiana parishes (Calcasieu 
Marine Bank). 
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Misbehaving student 
finds self boxed in 


A smart-alecky 16-year-old student 
in Dayton, Ohio, recently found him- 
self badly overmatched in a boxing 
bout with a school teacher. 

The teacher, Phillip Brock, chal 
lenged the student to a boxing match 
after he refused to leave a gymnasium 
when ordered to do so. The student 
had been heckling students and throw- 
ing paper during an eighth-grade bas- 
ketball game and was asked to leave. 

When he returned, a short time later, 
Brock told him to leave again. The 
student cursed Brock and refused to 
leave, whereupon the teacher chal- 
lenged the student to put on the gloves 
and meet him in a boxing match. 

Although both contestants weighed 
the same, the match lasted just long 
enough for Brock to get in five or six 
solid blows and for the youth to cry 
“uncle.” 

Brock’s actions were backed by Prin- 
cipal Robert Erbaugh who said “I feel 
the teacher was justified in what he 
did.” Erbaugh described the student as 
defiant toward the teaching staff. 

Superintendent Robert B. French 
pointed out that “the law says a teach- 
er has the authority of parents while a 
child is in school. Thus a teacher may 
spank. The question of boxing is an- 
other thing.” French said he had not 
decided what—if anything—he would 
do about the matter. 

It’s hard to tell what the outcome of 
this incident will be, but from our 
vantage point, we can see a teacher 
having some trouble trying to “spank” 
a 16-year-old “child.” But if the child 
thinks he’s man enough to try his hand 
at the manly art, well, why not? 
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Questions 
and 


answers 









The teacher shortage can be eliminated by ‘‘growing’”’ more 
teachers or making better use of the ones we have. Here, Dr. 
J. Lloyd Trump tells how teachers will be used in the future 
| and outlines the steps administrators can take today to im- 






prove the utilization of their teaching staff. 


= = = The teacher shortage is the single greatest 
problem facing America’s schools today. 

Overcrowded classrooms, inadequate facilities, high 
tax rates and lack of money are minor annoyances com- 
pared to the dearth of qualified teachers. 

And yet, while school boards, teachers and adminis- 
trators push boldly ahead in their efforts to solve other 
problems, many, if not most, are dragging their heels 
on finding ways to come to grips with the biggest issue. 

Consider the magnitude of the problem. Figures just 
released by the Office of Education show that there are 
1,367,000 full and part-time teachers employed in our 
schools.” Of these, almost 100,000 hold sub-standard 
licenses. With more than 35 million students in the 
public schools, the Office estimates that 1,562,000 fully 
qualified people are needed to teach them. That means 
that we lack almost 200,000 teachers of any sort at the 
present time. And, if unqualified teachers are to be 
eliminated from our classrooms, 300,000 new teachers 
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must be found. That’s almost 25% of the present total 
qualified teaching force. 

What are the possible solutions? One is obvious. We 
can manufacture more teachers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this cannot be done overnight or on an assembly- 
line basis. Bringing new people into the field is, at best, 
a long-range answer. At worst, the prospects are that 
new teachers will hardly keep up with the still-growing 
student population. 

Another solution that has been suggested holds far 
more promise for the present. This approach, which 
has come to be linked with the name of Dr. J. Lloyd 
Trump, now associate secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), is de- 
pendent on finding ways to better utilize the time of 
the teachers we now have—to spread them thinner. 

For the past three years Dr. Trump has been direct- 
ing the Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. The 
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Commission was appointed by the NASSP and is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 


Pie in the sky? 


This Commission has not been looking for theoreti- 
cal “pie in the sky” answers to the teacher shortage. 
Instead, it has based its work, and conclusions, on ex- 
periences that have occurred in schools in the past and 
new experiments the Commission itself is sponsoring at 
the present time. (see page 60 for reports on some of 
the studies in better utilization of the teaching staff that 
are now underway.) 

Although the methods—and to some extent the re- 
sults—differ in each case, the programs are all aimed 
at the same target: reducing the teacher shortage by 
making better use of teacher time in professional jobs. 
Collecting money, supervising study halls, taking at- 
tendance, repeating lectures, setting up laboratory 
experiments and correcting objective tests were all con- 
sidered areas where persons with less professional train- 
ing could aid the teacher. And, it was reasoned, if the 
teacher were relieved of some of these unnecessary du- 
ties, she would have two advantages: 

1. There would be more time to teach. 

2. Perhaps most important, there would be more 
time to plan for better teaching. 

If true, what this means in terms of the teacher short- 
age is rather obvious: The number of teachers needed 
would be decreased. At the same time, the quality of 
teaching would be increased. And, very possibly, the 
cost of teaching might be decreased. 


mp in a nutshell 


About a year ago, basing his conclusions on the ex- 
periments underway in schools across the nation, Trump 
wrote “Images of the Future,”* in which he tried to 
predict some of the changes that would take place in 
the next few decades. 

What does he see? Basically Trump sketches a revo- 
lutionary change in two areas“the organization of the 
curriculum and the instructional staff. These two major 
changes will, of course, bring with them revisions in 
student-teacher relations, administration, facilities and 
school-community relations. 


structional groups 


According to Trump, a student in the future will 
spend approximately 40% of his time in large-group 
instruction; 40% in individual study and 20% in small- 
group discussions. 

Large group instruction will include a number of ac- 
tivities carried out in groups of 100 or more. Instruction 
and discussions will be conducted by teachers who are 
particularly competent, who have adequate time to pre- 
pare their presentations, and who will be able to utilize 
the best available instructional aids. 

The person conducting large-group sessions will be 
expected to introduce subject matter, explain why the 
subject is being studied and help plan future study. He 
will present material not readily available in texts and 


*IMAGES OF THE FUTURE, By J. Lloyd Trump. Published by the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in 
the Secondary School. Order from Natiénal Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Free. 
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summarize general concepts that can be applied in 
many situations. 

Individual study, Trump states, will take up a large 
proportion of each student’s time. Students will engage 
in study activities as individuals, or in groups of two or 
three, with a minimum of constant supervision. Teach- 
ers will serve more as consultants than task masters. 
Under this system, students will be required progres- 
sively to take more responsibility for self-direction. The 
amount of time spent in individual work will vary from 
subject to subject, and according to the maturity of the 
particular student. 

Small groups of 12 to 15 students and a teacher will 
examine terms and concepts, solve problems and reach 
areas of agreement and disagreement. This is seen as 
primarily a student activity, with the teacher sitting in 
only as counselor, consultant and evaluator. 

The class of 25 to 35 students—so frequently found 
in today’s schools, and often highly esteemed—will 
have no place in Trump’s secondary school of tomor- 
row. A class of 25, he says, is unnecessarily small for 
large-group instruction. Not only is the size financially 
uneconomical, in his view, but it means “deadening 
repetition for teachers who must go over the same ma- 
terial for several sections.” But the class of 25 to 35 
is too large for effective study or discussion. Discussion 
groups, he claims, must be held to 12 or 15 to be really 
effective. 


Teacher organization 


The high school of the future, as visualized by 
Trump, will have a whole raft of new titles. Professional 
teachers will be broken into two groups: those who are 
teacher_specialists and those who are general teachers. 
Also on the faculty will be instruction assistants, clerks, 
general aides, community consultants and staff special- 
ists. 

Teacher specialists are designated as experienced 
teachers who demonstrate career interests and abilities. 
They will have advanced training and will be responsi- 
ble for overseeing all the instruction in a given sub- 
ject. Most often these specialists will teach subject mat- 
ter, in which they are particularly well qualified, to 
large groups of students. They will also serve as con- 
sultants to individuals and small groups of students and 
will be experts in the use of various teaching aids, such 
as television, teaching machines, etc. 

General teachers will be qualified, certificated per- 
sons with less experience than teacher specialists. They 
may be persons who do not plan to make a career of 
teaching or whose family responsibilities or other inter- 
ests prevent their giving full-time, uninterrupted serv- 
ice to the schools. These teachers will generally be as- 
signed to small groups and individual students;-not be- 
cause this work is any less important than lecturing— 
it isn’t—but because it takes less daily preparation by 
the teacher. Thus, differences in individual ability, time, 
preparation and energy will be recognized as they can- 
not be today. In the high school of the future, there will 
be one professional teacher—general or specialist—to 
every 40 students. 

To assist the professional teachers, there will be a 
group of technicians, called instruction assistants, who 
will do specific parts of the teaching job. Instruction 
assistants will carry out such tasks as reading and eval- 
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uating some English themes, science reports, social 
studies essays, mathematics exercises and other types 
of student papers. They will evaluate and criticize some 
student work in art, mechanical drawing and other 
phases of creative and practical arts. These will be care- 
. fully selected and highly trained people who may, in 
some cases, even instruct. Each professional teacher will 
have an assistant about 20 hours a week. 

Clerks will do such routine jobs as copying mate- 
rials, operating duplicators, handling supplies, grading 
objective tests, and keeping records. A_ professional 
teacher will have about 10 hours of help each week. 

General aides will supervise students in such large 
areas as the school grounds, cafeterias, corridors, audi- 
toriums and large meeting rooms. Although not so well 
trained as the instruction assistants, it is expected that 
they might sponsor some extra-class activities when 
they have the willingness and training to do so. 

Community consultants will be members of the com- 
munity who have special qualifications which they are 
willing to make available to the schools. Generally 
these people will be volunteers but, on occasion, it may 
be desirable to employ them for a series of programs. 

Staff specialists will provide guidance, research, 
health and other such services. 


No final plan 


In introducing his ideas, Trump noted that “a supe- 
rior school today may be an inferior school a decade 
from now—unless bold imaginative steps to improve 
quality are taken. . . . The purpose in making these 
proposals is not to establish a final plan for the school 
of the future. The hope is rather to stimulate imagina- 
tive research and developments aimed at improving 
organization and staffing in secondary schools. There is 
a complete awareness that unforseen developments 
could invalidate some of these proposals.” 

The Trump report has become the focus of attacks 
from almost every position on the educational spectrum. 
Teachers find it a threat to their jobs. Many adminis- 
trators prefer the status quo. Some see it as putting too 
much emphasis on bright students and academic work. 
Others have opined that there is too much opportunity 
for frills to be put into the schools. It has been charged 
that Trump is suggesting mechanized teaching as en- 
visioned by George Orwell in “1984.” 

There are elements of truth in all of these accusa- 
tions and yet none are really true. Most are based on.a 
failure to read Trump’s proposals or an inability to 
understand or accept them. It needs to be repeated that 
neither Trump nor anyone else on the Commission has 
suggested that the proposals presented in “Images of 
the Future” are final, binding ones that cannot be 
altered. It is clearly stated that they are simply ideas 
presented to point a direction for secondary schools. 

Because of the great controversy that has raged about 
the bdok and its proposals, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT con- 
tacted Dr. Trump and asked him to explain his ideas, 
answer some of the questions of his critics, and tell more 
about what he sees for the high school of the future. 
The following interview is taken from a tape-recorded 
question and answer session held in February. 
continued on page 60 











HOW A STUDENT 





LARGE-GROUP INSTRUCTION 


a 


Various subjects, activities, and length 
of periods —12 hours. 





SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION: 
ack Fe 

Various subjects, activities, and length 

of periods —6 hours. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY: 
ml 


Various subjects, activities, and places— 
12 hours not including time on Saturday 
and after 3:30 P.M. 














These two charts graphically illustrate the 
manner in which students might spend their 
time in the high school of the future, and the 
type of teaching staff necessary to work with 
them. Top chart shows schedule of a student 
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INSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANTS 





who attends a large-group instruction session Monday 
morning, then participates in 'a small-group meeting and 
another lecture before spending a good part of his day 
in individual study. He finishes his day with another small- 
group meeting. Note that the student is involved in all 
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three kinds of study every day, with the exception of Satur- 
day. The bottom chart shows the instructional staff for a 
school with 400 students. Pictured are the 10 teachers and 


approximately nine other staff members who would be 


available to assist them with certain jobs. 
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Mr. Trump, just what is 
your definition of utili- 
zation of staff? What 
does it mean? 

TRUMP: We simply mean making 
the best possible use of the profes- 
sional competencies of teachers. 
We're trying to make it possible for 
teachers to become professionals in 
their business. | maintain that our 
school system, as it’s presently or- 
ganized, makes it impossible for 
them to be truly professional. We 
don’t get enough professional work 
from an average teaching staff. 


Q. Then better staff utilization, in 
addition to redirection of teaching 
skill, also means what might be 
called “speed-up”? 

TRUMP: No, not at all. As a matter 
of fact, it might be quite the oppo- 



















site. We think that at the present 
time teachers are scheduled too 
many hours a week with groups of 
students, or with non-professional 
chores. We want to reduce those 
hours so that they have more time 
to be professionals—to prepare and 
develop educational materials. 


Q. If this is all you’ve been trying to 
do, why is there resistance on the 
part of so many school administra- 
tors to the ideas you have been ad- 
vancing? 

TRUMP: I think there is a natural 
resistance growing out of concern 
about how to do the job. We're talk- 
ing about some pretty basic things. 
We're talking about how an admin- 
istrator manages a school. For in- 
stance, we have said that the whole 
concept of scheduling needs to be 
changed. This means changing the 
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for teachers 


" Team teaching at Roosevelt Junior High School, Du- 
chesne County, Utah, brought to students an opportunity 
to study under teachers specially trained in several areas. 
Under the experimental program, the eighth grade was 
scheduled for one two-hour block of time for English, 
United States history, and personal citizenship. A team of 
four teachers—with the school librarian and principal—was 
assigned to work together during a three-hour period each 
day. Teachers used one hour for planning, the others for 
actual classroom instruction. Tests administered to students 
involved in the experimental class, and to control groups in 
other schools, indicated that the Roosevelt students had a 
higher achievement than those taught with traditional 
methods. Teachers found that they had more time to utilize 
in preparation of materials, that they were able to better 
utilize Specialized training, and that they gained by working 
closely together. After a year with the experimental pro- 
gram teachers and administrators asked that it be contin- 
ued and expanded into other areas of the curriculum. 


Student aides are serving the chemistry department of an 
Arlington Heights, IIl., high school. Used as laboratory assist- 
ants, the students set up lab and demonstration materials, 
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Here are reports on some of the experiments in 

. better staff utilization being conducted in schools 
9 UmMe across the nation. All are under the aegis of 
The Commission for the Better Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School. 


assist in demonstrations before the class and with individual 
experiments, help clean equipment, answer questions, and 
grade objective tests and daily exercises where no personal 
judgment is involved. The program has relieved teachers 
of many responsibilities that had previously consumed time 
in which they could have worked with individual students. 
The student aides are all graduates of the chemistry course 
with which they are helping. 

Another experiment in the use of student aides in the 

same school district has proven very successful. In this case 
two selected students were assigned to help out in a fresh- 
man remedial arithmetic class, rather than attending a study 
hall. The two students took over many of the tasks of drill- 
ing students in areas where weakness had been pinpointed 
by the teacher. 
Lay supervisors for study halls have been utilized in the 
same school district with excellent results. The persons em- 
ployed were retired persons living in the district. They 
proved more than adequate to handle a study hall assign- 
ment, keep order and answer routine questions. Their pres- 
ence made it possible to relieve teachers of this duty. 


Tape recordings were used in the J. Sterling Morton High 
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bell system, changing the length of 
periods. We are doing violence to 
the concept that all teachers should 
be treated alike in terms of salary 
policies, teaching load, and so on. 
We have also said that many of the 
existing school buildings should 
really be remodeled and that new 
ones should be built quite different- 
ly. When you come down to it, we’re 
holding up to question almost every- 
thing that an administrator has been 
doing all his life. 

Q. Then you’re asking people to ac- 
cept a revolution—to throw away 
some basic concepts that, for better 
or worse, seem to be educating chil- 
dren. 


TRUMP: That’s right! I worked too 
many years myself as a principal 
not to understand that. But we have 
also said repeatedly that our schools 
have done a good job as far as the 
original goal of American education 


ever known. We set out to teach ev- 
erybody to read and to write and 
to give them a basic education. No 
one had ever done this before. This 
was a tremendous revolution, ques- 
tioned violently by many, many 
people. Now we’ve done that job 
and we face what I think is another 
educational revolution. We must 
now take all these people to whom 
we’re offering an education and not 
only teach them fundamental skills, 
which we have done and which we 
need to continue to do even better, 
but above that to recognize the tre- 
mendous individual differences that 
exist, and to permit some students 
to go far deeper. We need to chal- 
lenge the creativity of all our stu- 
dents much more. But remember, 
when we suggest doing this, we are 
upsetting a very comfortable status 
quo. 


Let’s examine a few of 


in “Images of the Future.” 
The most fundamental one 
is probably wrapped up in 
this statement: “The high 
school of the future will be 
organized around three 
kinds of activity—large- 
group instruction, individu- 
al study, and small-group 
instruction.” You go even 
farther than that. You say 
that the student's time will 
be broken up in a certain 
way: 40% in large groups, 
40% in individual study, 
and 20% in small groups. 
What has this to do with 
staff utilization? 


TRUMP: Teachers now actually 
waste time and energy by repeti- 


is concerned. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury we mounted the greatest edu- the 
cational revolution the world has 


specific 
mendations you make 


tiously presenting things to unneces- 
sarily small groups. Why should you 
continued on page 128 
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School, Cicero, Ill., to teach beginning Italian when there 
was no available language teacher with competence in that 
subject. A trained teacher produced lessons on tape. A lan- 
guage teacher who did not speak Italian, but who knew how 
to utilize tape recordings, taught the subject to beginning 
students. The two teachers conferred regularly—in English 
—adjusting their course as the term progressed. Although 
there was a great deal of teacher opposition to the idea 
when it was first started, most of it was overcome and the 
program was a success. It is continuing into a second year. 


Teacher aides, as part of a teaching team, have been tried 
in San Diego’s public schools. In one case, drama classes of 
50 to 55 students were handled by a certificated teacher 
(designated the team leader) and an aide who lacked a 
teaching certificate. The aide was employed for four hours 
daily. The teacher reported that he was able to expand the 
learning experiences he could offer by 50% over what he 
had been able to accomplish in a regular class. Make-up 
techniques and stage design were added to the course. 
The teacher stated that team teaching had presented him 
with one of the first opportunities in his teaching career 
to spend an uninterrupted hour during the school day with 
small groups of students. 

Large class instruction in general science was undertaken in 
the Glenbrook, IIl., high school under the direction of a 
teacher and a qualified aide. The teacher was concerned 
only with teaching, while the aide handled all routine in- 
volved in the course. It was found that the teacher had 
more time for preparation of materials, that tests were re- 
turned faster (grades were better), and absentee work was 
completed quickly. After a year with the program it was 
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concluded that a class of 45 students can be taught better 
on the whole with a regular teacher and an aide than a 
regular class of 28-30 with one teacher. In other words, 
two teachers with aides can do a better job with 90 students 
than can three regular teachers. 


Radio lectures are being utilized as part of the guidance 
program in South Bend, Ind., in an effort to provide more 
time for individual conferences. 

Under the previous guidance program, each student at- 
tended a group guidance class once a week during the sec- 
ond half of each grade. Although the program itself worked 
out very well, preparing and presenting a whole series of 
lectures took a lot of the guidance counselors’ time and left 
them little opportunity for individual work. Often teachers 
had to be asked to give the group sessions. 

By utilizing radio broadcasts, the guidance people are 
now able to present group guidance material to all students 
at the same time. Each broadcast is prepared by trained 
guidance workers with the help of numerous consultants 
and resource personnel. About half the group guidance 
work is carried out in this manner. 

In summing up the program, Kenneth Reber, director of 
special projects for the South Bend schools, noted: “Al- 
though it is difficult to measure, it appears that this method 
of teaching group guidance information results in a better 
utilization of staff time. Counselors have more time for in- 
dividual counseling, untrained personnel are no longer re- 
quired to teach group guidance units, resource persons 
strengthen the program. In other words, it appears that 
more people are engaged in more activities for which they 
are best qualified.” 
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SOME BLUNT FACTS 


About air-conditioned |: 











Most schoolmen want direct answers to two pointed 
questions: “How much does air conditioning cost?” and 
“Do we really need it?” This article provides factual data 
to help you arrive at the best conclusion for your district. 


= = @ The greatest obstacle to selves to the charge of saddling the 
wider use of air conditioning in taxpayers with an unnecessary frill?” 


schools today is plain naked fear of And yet, air-conditioned schools, 

citizen reaction. in increasing numbers, are being 

, This is glaringly apparent when built. Why? Superintendent R. Guild 

: | one interviews schoolmen who un- Gray, of Clark County, Nev., who 


derstand the facts about its cost and recently completed a fully air-con- 
value. Even the most hardboiled ditioned, 1,000-pupil junior high 
man is apt to say, “We’re having a school, has one answer. He says, 
hard enough time selling the need “Our Hyde Park School cost $11.35 
for new schools. Why open our- a square foot to build. This is the 
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schools 


cheapest we’ve been able to build 
any comparable facility, and we 
think the most important reason for 
this was air conditioning. With air 
conditioning, we didn’t have to 
worry about breeze ventilation and 
other factors which complicate 
school layout. We were able to build 
a good deal more compactly, and 
that meant a school that not only 
was cheap to build; we’re finding it 
a lot cheaper to maintain as well.” 


In a cold climate, too 


Superintendent J. B. Johnson of 
Alton, Ill., has an answer of an- 
other kind. Alton has had the air- 
conditioned Eunice Smith elemen- 
tary school in operation for several 
years and is just completing an- 
other, the Gilson Brown school. Al- 
ton’s experience has been so suc- 
cessful that the school district will, 
in all probability, never again build 
a school that is not air conditioned. 
Again, why? Here is Superintendent 
Johnson’s explanation: 

“We figure that our air-condi- 
tioned schools have cost us more 
to build than non-air-conditioned 
schools, although not enough more 
so that it’s easy to say for certain— 
probably less than 5%. And for 
this money we are getting at least 
20% more use out of the air-condi- 
tioned space. For the last three years 
we've held our summer school at 
Eunice Smith, and during that time 
the enrollment has grown from less 
than 200 to 547. Of these, 367 are 
high school enrichment and make- 
up students. There are 180 elemen- 
tary pupils, mostly taking remedial 
reading. Next summer, with Gilson 
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By HENRY WRIGHT, technical consultant 





Henry Wright was managing editor of Architectural Forum 
before devoting his full-time efforts to consultant work. An 
acknowledged authority on heating, ventilating and lighting, he has 
been widely published in technical and consumer publications. 


Brown school available, we expect 
it to grow a good deal bigger.” As 
Alton’s summer school program is 
supported by tuition, it costs the tax- 
payers little or nothing and is add- 
ing considerably to “take home” ed- 
ucation. 


Comparative costs 


The city’s new Gilson Brown 
school also provides representative 
data on what school air condition- 
ing costs. Bids were taken on heat- 
ing and ventilating only (but with 
suitable provisions for future air 
conditioning) and for completion 
with the air-conditioning system. In 


a total building cost of $13.51 per 
square foot, heating and ventilation 
amounted to $1.67, and the addition 
of air conditioning came to 50 cents 
more, as compared with other me- 
chanical costs of $1.05 for plumbing 
and 84 cents for electrical work. 
The architects, Keeney and Stolze, 
estimate that provisions for future 
air conditioning included in the 
$1.67 base bid amounted to about 20 
cents per square foot. Taking this 
into account, the total cost of add- 
ing air conditioning to the regular 
heating and ventilating system was 
70 cents a square foot. In dollars, it 
amounted to $22,400 for a 15-room 


A summer program and curriculum planning sessions for teachers from all 
over the district prior to September school opening keep classrooms like this one 


—equipped with air-conditioning units—in use all year at Eunice Smith school. 





































ONE SCHOOL, TWO DESIGNS 


@ Before going ahead with its all air- 
conditioned F. Ware Clary Junior High 
School (right), the Syracuse, N. Y., 
school board took a long look at the 
comparative costs of an air-conditioned 
vs. a conventional building. 

Early in 1958, it requested the local 
architectural firm of Pederson, Hueber 
& Hares to submit plans and cost esti- 
mates for two different school designs 
—one air conditioned, the othcr not. 
The architects predicted that the air- 
conditioned school, providing equal 
educational facilities, would require 
lower initial construction cost and 
lower annual operating expense than 
the conventional one. Here are the 
factors which influenced this appraisal: 


@ The conventional design “finger” 
plan—with various building elements 
in rectangular wings projecting from 
communicating corridors—would re- 
quire more perimeter wall than the 
air-conditioned building, made up of 
large, square elements. The greater the 
perimeter wall area, the higher the 
construction expense and the cost of 
heating and wall maintenance later on. 
= Complete air conditioning would do 
away with the need for large window 
areas with ventilating openings, the 
most expensive element of exterior 
walls. 

@ Structural costs in the square, block 
building could be reduced through the 
use of continuous spans, rather than 
the repetitive spans required in the con- 
ventional finger plan. 

@ Classrooms in the air-conditioned 
school—all completely interior, with 
no exterior walls or exterior glass— 
would be surrounded by a perimeter 
corridor. This would improve internal 
traffic, and considerably reduce heat- 
ing and cooling load and expense. 

® Other factors stressed by the archi- 
tects in their report favoring the air- 
conditioned school included: reduced 
tonnage of structural steel; more com- 
pact electrical system; more compact 
domestic water, storm and sanitary 
systems; reduced capacity of heating 
plant required; and simplified temper- 
ature controls. 

Two items of additional expense— 
the need for refrigeration and dehu- 
mrdifying equipment and for chilled 
water distribution—had to be consid- 
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ered in building the air-conditioned 
school. Even so, net savings of $68,995 
were predicted for the air-conditioned 
block plan. 

Figures submitted when the job was 
put out to bid verified the accuracy of 
these original predictions. (See com- 
parative table, below, of bids received 
on the air-conditioned F. Ware Clary 
school and a similar school of conven- 
tional design and construction done by 


the same architects and engineers in the 
Syracuse area.) 

Net added operating cost of air con- 
ditioning for the normal school year 
was estimated at $500-$1,000 over the 
conventional building. Net added cost 
for year around air conditioning was 
given at $2,000-$2,500. But this slight 
extra expense was offset by the reduced 
building maintenance required for the 
air-conditioned school. 


COMPARATIVE COST TABULATION 


These figures are based upon actual bids received on the F. Ware Clary air- 
conditioned school and on a conventional school of similar capacity in the 


Syracuse area. 


BLOCK DESIGN— 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


Gross floor area 127,541 sq. ft. 


Volume 2,279,765 cu. ft. 
Ground line 
perimeter 2,079 ft. 
Projected wall 
perimeter 2,644 ft. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 
Exterior Foundations, wall framing, 
wall coping $ 
Exterior masonry, 
flashing base, 
painting 
Fixed sash 
and glazing 
Interior 6,750 lineal ft. 
partitions glazed transoms 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 


126,916 sq. ft. 
2,284,024 cu. ft. 


3,050 ft. 


3,726 ft. 


Foundations, wall framing, 


83,500 coping $ 122,000 
Exterior masonry, 
flashing base, 
118,000 painting 146,000 
Operating sash 
34,200 and glazing 79,500 
6,547 lineal ft. 58,900 


no transoms 


classroom to classroom and 


corridor 





All other general 
construction 


Total General Construction 


PLUMBING 


ELECTRIC 


CLIMATE 
CONTROL 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 
NET SAVING WITH AIR 
CONDITIONING 
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65,700 


Structural steel, concrete, mill- 
work, flooring, etc. 


1,077,600 
$1,379,000 





Compact domestic water, 
sanitary and 


storm systems 98,000 


Compact power 

distribution, reduced conduit 
and wire size 178,000 
Year around central station 
air conditioning 378,000 





$54,500 


$2,033,000 


Structural steel, concrete, mill- 
work, flooring, etc. 


1,084,100 
$1,490,500 


Extended domestic water, 
sanitary and 
storm systems 


106,000 


Extended power 
distribution, larger conduit 


and wire size 215,000 
Heating and 
ventilating 276,000 





$2,087,500 


text continued from page 63 
school. This was 4.8% of the total 
cost of the school. 

In a national survey of a number 
of schools in which bids were taken 
on a “with or without” basis, winter 
heating and ventilation, employing 
classroom unit ventilators, cost on 
the average (10 schools) $1.38 per 
square foot. “Future” air-condition- 
ing provisions (in seven schools), 
including air-conditioning unit ven- 
tilators, insulated piping, conden- 
sate drainage, etc., added 19 cents 
to this figure. Completion of the air 
conditioning (four schools) added 
another 53 cents, making the total 
additional cost of complete air con- 
ditioning 72 cents. Costs at Gilson 
Brown were almost identical to the 
average shown by this survey. 


Analyze the cost factor 


This figure is so small, relative to 
the over-all cost of school building, 
that it has led many school officials 
to question quite seriously whether 
school air conditioning costs any- 
thing at all. Almost any significant 
change in school design is likely to 
make a difference—one way or the 
other—of 75 cents a square foot in 
construction cost, and air condition- 
ing, particularly in hotter climates, 
frequently results in significant 
changes in school plans. Pinellas 
County, Fla., is currently in the 
process of testing the validity of this 
concept by building two junior high 
schools to identical educational 
specifications, one without air con- 
ditioning and the other with it. The 
first of these schools has been bid at 
an over-all cost of $589,559 and the 
second school—the one incorporat- 
ing air conditioning—is about to be 
bid. Expectations are that construc- 
tion cost savings of over $50,000 
will be realized as a result of the 
more compact design of the second 
school (in which breeze ventilation 
need not be relied upon), and that 
this will cover the added cost of the 
air-conditioning system. 

Such savings are obviously possi- 
ble only in the case of new construc- 
tion where a firm decision to air 
condition has been arrived at in ad- 
vance, and can be taken into ac- 
count in designing the school. Ordi- 
narily they involve the use of fewer 
openable windows, more usable in- 
side space, less waste space in corri- 

continued on page 66 
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dors, and so on. Adding air condi- 
tioning to an existing school, espe- 
cially one in which the possibility of 
installing it was not anticipated in 
the selection of heating equipment, 
costs a good deal more than adding 
it to a new school. Where the exist- 
ing system does not provide me- 
chanical ventilation, adding air con- 
ditioning may cost as much as $1.50 
or $2 a square foot. Thus, chances 
are that most school air condition- 
ing will be applied to new buildings, 
at least in the immediate future. 


What the public thinks 

This brings up.a prime bogey 
of school officials—the question, 
“What’s going to happen to all the 
schools that aren’t air conditioned?” 
This question might frankly be 
translated as, “What’s going to hap- 
pen to me if I sponsor air condition- 
ing for one new school, when I’ve 
just left it out of the last five or six 
that have been built? Won’t this just 
about guarantee that two-thirds of 
the town will be up in arms against 
me, for not seeing to it that they, or 
their children, got it?” 

On this, Alton’s experience is 
again significant. Superintendent 
Johnson has not been drummed out 
of town. And, because Alton is one 
of the few “ordinary climate” dis- 
tricts which has added an air-condi- 
tioned school building in a new sub- 
urban area—a circumstance which 
might be considered asking for trou- 
ble—the fact that the new school 
has reflected nothing but credit on 
all concerned provides an excellent 
object lesson. 

Actually not only has no resent- 
ment developed in Alton, the city is 
already building another air-condi- 
tioned school, also in a new residen- 
tial district. Inclusion of air condi- 
tioning in the second school resulted 
in little comment and no opposition 
worth mentioning. The big reason 
for this seems to be that the first 
air-conditioned school has _ been 
used on a community-wide basis. 
During the normal school year, Eu- 
nice Smith is used as a regular ele- 
mentary school. Following this, it is 
reopened for a seven-week summer 
session, drawing pupils from all 
over the city. And after summer 
school is over, it is used by teachers 
from the whole school district for 
their curriculum planning work. Al- 
tonians are much more aware of 
these extra values than they are of 


the fact that refrigeration cooling is 
also available in the new building, 
when needed, during the regular 
school year. 

Alton’s experience shows that the 
question of whether schools “really 
need air conditioning” is very much 
like asking whether the American 
farmer “really needed” the Model 
T Ford. As of 1910, it was probably 
correct to say that farmers didn’t 
need the Ford at all, in the sense 
that no such need was felt. By 1920, 
of course, a Model T was an obvious 
necessity to any form of farming. 

As in the case of the pre-Ford 
farmer’s isolation, the educational 
system has been at the mercy of the 
weather for so long that the effects 
of this are taken for granted. The 
motion picture industry, which has 
not been so complacent about shut- 
ting down for a quarter of each 
year, learned long ago that it is next 
to impossible to crowd people to- 
gether, indoors, when the outdoor 
temperature rises much above 75 
degrees—a discovery which led first 
to the outdoor “Airdrome” and later 
to the first usable air conditioning. 
This is true because people are heat 
engines, and even with their “mo- 
tors idling” give off as much heat as 
a good-sized light bulb. They also 
exude moisture that is capable of 
rendering a merely warm atmos- 
phere practically unbearable (the 
occupants of an average classroom 
evaporate more than a quart of 
water an hour, collectively, and re- 
lease a considerable amount of 
heat). When outdoor air is cool 
enough, it can be used—exactly as 
the air from an air conditioner is 
used—to overcome this heat and 
moisture “gain.” But as the outdoor 
air becomes warmer, larger and 
larger quantities are required to 
keep a schoolroom habitable, until 
nothing short of a gale will suffice. 
The learning process, as every 
teacher knows, slows down and 
eventually practically stops. At the 
point where it does, we have tradi- 
tionally very sensibly closed up 
shop and gone fishing. 

The chances now seem excellent 
that as fast as comfortable teaching 
space becomes available during hot 
weather, it will be used to capacity. 
What is less evident, but equally 
true, is that as school buildings be- 
gin to be used a larger part of the 
year, fewer new buildings will be 
needed to meet expanding educa- 





tional needs, saving school construc- 
tion dollars. Assume that Alton, 
over the next three years, graduates 
45 eager beavers who make maxi- 
mum use of summer school to com- 
plete high school a year early. On 
the average, Alton will need 15 less 
high school desks as a result. The 
same argument applies if you em- 
phasize broader educational needs 
as the major expansion problem. 


Out of the experimental stage 


One reason such things are likely 
to begin happening in all parts of 
the country is that the step to school 
air conditioning is a relatively easy 
one. And the reason that this is so is 
that so much of the step has already 
been taken. Air conditioning and 
present school systems of mechani- 
cal ventilation are distinctly com- 
patible. The only difference be- 
tween the wintertime cooling of a 
classroom with outdoor air, and 
summertime cooling of the same 
room by air conditioning lies in the 
source from which we get the cool 
air. In winter we get it “for free” 
from the outside. In the summer we 
have to cool it. This means that 
where an adequate system of winter- 
time ventilation cooling has been 
provided, you have most of the ele- 
ments of a summertime air condi- 
tioning system. There are differ- 
ences in detail, but basically, all 
you lack is the necessary refrigera- 
tion machinery. A_ properly de- 
signed system of “central fan” ven- 
tilation, for example, requires only 
the addition of a cooling coil and 
suitable control devices to be able 
to supply cool air in summer as well 
as in winter. Classroom unit venti- 
lators are available which supply 
heating and ventilation cooling in 
winter, employing hot water as the 
source of heat. In the summer these 
same units provide conditioned air 
for cooling, employing chilled water 
for this purpose. 

The converse is just as true: To 
be suitable for school use, an air-con- 
ditioning system should be capable 
of providing adequate ventilation 
cooling in winter along with refrig- 
eration cooling in summer. If the 
air-conditioning equipment does not 
make this provision, you are likely 
to find yourself running a refrigera- 
tion system for cooling when the 
outdoor temperature is around 40 
degrees or colder, and this is mani- 

continued on page 139 
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How to sway public opinion 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


Don’t “sell” the public on just those points which you feel 
to be important. Instead, zero in on the specific yardsticks 
your voters use to measure quality. This article tells you how. 


= “A school is no better than its 
physical plant.” 


= “Show me your delinquents and 
I can judge your school system.” 


® “Good 
schools.” 


Does one of these statements 
guide your district's taxpayers 
when they evaluate your schools? 
Or do they base their judgment on 
any of dozens of other factors? 
Whatever their yardsticks, the criti- 
cal question that you, as a school 
manager, must ask yourself is: “Do 
I really know what the public uses 
as the criteria for its judgment?” 

There is a very real danger here 


teachers mean good 
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of assuming that you know what 
your citizens think, for your more 
sophisticated views of educational 
problems are often worlds apart 
from those held by other residents of 
your own district. Dramatic evi- 
dence of this split in opinion be- 
tween school and community was 
uncovered by Dr. Ralph R. Redo in 
a recent study of citizen attitudes. 
To a jury of 19 public school educa- 
tional authorities—who could safe- 
ly be presumed expert on school 
matters—Redo submitted a series of 
statements related to school finance. 
After tabulating their responses, 
he distributed essentially the same 
questionnaire among residents of 10 


different school districts in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

By comparing the replies he re- 
ceived from the two groups, Redo 
was able to determine the areas of 
conflict—and agreement—between 
them. He found that experts and 
laymen clashed headlong on a num- 
ber of concepts. Here, for example, 
are some statements considered 
“true” by the experts: 

1. Very small school districts are 
a waste of money. 

2. Poor school districts usually 
accept changes in the school pro- 
gram more quickly than wealthy 
ones. 

3. It is undemocratic to give fi- 























nancial support to parochial and 
private schools. 

4. Wealthy school districts should 
be permitted to pay their teachers 
more money than poorer districts. 


But citizens disagree 


Most schoolmen would probably 
agree with the experts on these four 
points. But Redo’s survey reveals 
stiff opposition to each statement 
among the laymen he surveyed. The 
lesson for school authorities is 
clear: Tread softly over such thorny 
points when promoting educational 
improvements. If your voters are 
convinced that a small district is 
more desirable, you’ve got a long- 
term educational job ahead. Don’t 
evade it—but “sweeten” your ap- 
proach by advancing the virtues that 
your public identifies with “a good 
school.” 

Of course, public opinion is not 
always out of sympathy with the 
views of school people. Redo un- 
covered substantial areas of agree- 
ment, too, in his study of citizen at- 
titudes. Among them: 

1. Schools that spend more for 
education usually get better services 
and better teachers. 

2. School districts should have 
emergency funds. ' 

3. Citizens should have the op- 
portunity to participate in school 
finance decisions that affect them. 

4. Public schools are concerned 
not so much with equal education 
as with equality of opportunity for 
education. 

District authorities, aware of 
these areas of agreement between 
school and taxpayer, have a valu- 
able public relations tool right at 
hand. One sure way to guarantee 
broad support for a school program 
is to keep the public aware of the 
acceptable principles by which its 
schools are managed. People, in 
general, like to think they are get- 
ting their money’s worth. You can 
best persuade them by demonstrat- 
ing that*their tax dollar is being 
wisely spent on matters which they 
think are important. 


New evidence on the subject 
This “scientific” (or sophisti- 
cated) idea is reinforced by the con- 
tinuing study of public attitudes now 
underway at the Institute of Admin- 


istrative Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity. According to William S. 
Vincent, a professor of education at 
Teacher’s College who is directing 
the study, there are at least 40 ma- 
jor attitudes about education that 
must be taken into account at the 
local level. Within these, Vincent 
has uncovered almost 300 separ- 
ate sub-categories so far, and the 
chances of his finding many more are 
highly likely. 





The study is not based upon pub- 
lic opinion polls in which responses 
are limited to listed attitudes which 
have been pre-selected. Instead, the 
“critical incident” device has been 
employed to encourage open-end, 
essay-type answers. Conducted by 
Dr. Archie MacGregor, research as- 
sociate in the Institute of which 
Vincent is executive officer, the 
probe has contacted 3,700 members 
of 41 communities of the Metropol- 
itan School Study Council so far. 
Questions were addressed to the 


members of three groups within 
each community: the school board, 
a school-connected group (PTA, 
for example) and a non-school con- 
nected group (civic or service club). 

Here are some of the study’s find- 
ings to date: 

Quality teachers. In almost all the 
groups sampled, the majority of re- 
sponses expressed concern for 
teachers. Most of those questioned 
seemed to feel strongly that good 
schools require adequate numbers 
of well-trained, experienced instruc- 
tors. This “good teacher-good 
school” theme might be the most 
appropriate one for administrators 
to consider in their public relations 
programs. 

Public information. Almost all the 
groups sampled were convinced 
that schools, in general, are not do- 
ing an adequate job of keeping the 
public informed about what they are 
doing. Many respondents were un- 
able to cite a particular school or a 
good example to illustrate their con- 
cept of what “good” education con- 
sists of. This indicates a need in 
most school districts for a strong, 
continuing information program to 
keep the public posted about school 
plans and achievements. (This same 
need is not limited to school affairs. 
See box, this page.) 

Physical plant. Modern buildings, 
new equipment, unique, purposeful 
school design, and adequate space 
and grounds, were also frequently 
cited by respondents as indicators of 
school quality. This isn’t surprising 
since voting on new construction 
proposals is the one active means of 
local participation in education that 
‘is open to every taxpayer today. 
Since school building is a subject 
that most school authorities have 
kept the public informed about, this 
feedback demonstrates how well the 
lesson has been learned. 

Some attitudes, though less prom- 
inent in the responses, were. still 
present in the answers of all the 
groups consulted. Chief among 
these: 

The effectiveness of school-com- 
munity relations was considered a 
barometer of school quality. Minor, 
though extensive, mention was 
made, too, of the organization of 
curriculum; the effect of the school 

continued on page 140 
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Teachers 
in Summit, N.J. 
say 





MERIT PAY WORKS 


For years, the faculty in Summit, N. J., fought a merit schedule. Today, 
after two years of operation, a merit pay plan keyed to a careful 

position analysis, and prepared in part by the teachers themselves, has_ - 
won unqualified endorsement. Here’s how it works. 


By MORTON ASHMAN 


President, Summit, N. J., Teachers Association 


= © © Merit pay can, does, and 
should work, say the teachers of 
Summit, N. J. A merit plan has been 
in effect here for two years and 
meets with the approval of 69% of 
our teachers, the very group that, in 
most school districts, is most hostile 
to the idea. 

The reasons are not difficult to 
explain. First, our merit pay plan 
was worked out in cooperation with 
teachers and administrators, aided 
by professional management con- 
sultants. Second, it is based on a 
position analysis that makes “unfair” 
evaluations difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. Third, constant reviews and 
checks keep the whole system in line. 


Merit plan proposed 


Summit has always had some kind 
of super-maximum which could be 
awarded after a teacher reached the 
top of the salary schedule. In 1947, 
when Superintendent Robert Reed 


was appointed, an attempt was made 
to put a logical and defensible merit 
plan into effect. Most of the teachers 
were opposed to the entire idea but 
the board’s main arguments—that 
all teachers with the same experi- 
ence were not worth the same to the 
school system and that when salaries 
became high some distinction would 
have to be made between average 
teachers and outstanding ones— 
were impressive. 

The first attempt to arrive at a 
workable plan was made when the 
administrators of Summit worked 
out a rating sheet to help them award 
available merit money objectively. 
But from the teachers’ point of view, 
when contracts came out that spring, 
there still seemed no clear cut way 
to justify who got merit pay and 
why. 

When members of the local teach- 
ers’ association made known their 
dissatisfaction, the board asked us 


to improve the rating system our- 
selves. Although a three-man com- 
mittee of teachers did revise the 
rating sheets, it still satisfied no one, 
and in a poll taken that year, 92% 
of the teachers voted against the 
merit principle as it was being ap- 
plied in Summit. 

The basic cause of dissatisfaction 
(even those who were receiving 
merit pay were obviously voting 
against it) was the absence of a com- 
plete definition of the job required 
and the lack of reasonably objective 
standards that could be used to ap- 
praise an individual teacher’s per- 
formance in his job. 


Professional help asked 


Although the board continued to 
favor merit rating, and the teachers 
remained unalterably opposed, noth- 
ing was done to reconcile their posi- 
tions until, in the spring of 1956, the 
teachers recommended that the 
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Summit asked: what is the teacher's job? 


The basic function of this position is: to impart to students approved skills, knowledge, apprecia- 
tions, principles and fundamental attitudes; and to develop each student to his capacity in ways which 


promote the general welfare. 


Major responsibilities: 1) classroom management; 2) character development; 3) curriculum develop- 
ment; 4) daily preparation; 5) knowledge of subject matter; 6) public relations; 7) pupil-teacher relation- 
ships; 8) schoolwide and system effectiveness; 9) techniques of instruction; 10) pupil evaluation. 


RESPONSIBILITY; classroom management 

The standard of performance of this responsibility is met 
when the room is so managed as fo facilitate the learning 
process and promote maximum pupil development. 


KEY DUTIES 


1. Seats the pupils in such a manner as to provide for in- 


dividual differences thereby establishing the best possible 
learning environment. 


2. Assigns responsibilities to pupils for care and arrange- 
ment of such physical facilities as windows, visual equip- 
ment, etc. 

3. Maintains the room in such a condition as to insure health 
and safety. 

4. Performs clerical responsibilities and other required rou- 
tines such as collecting cafeteria money, milk money, towel 
fees, etc., promptly and efficiently without interruption to 
the learning process. 

5. Develops, prepares and/or provides attractive informa- 
tive displays to stimulate the learning process. 

6. Provides and maintains material such as classroom li- 
brary, maps, gym equipment, supplies, etc., to broaden the 
learning process. 

7. Performs scheduled classroom duties promptly at the as- 
signed time and place. 


RESPONSIBILITY; character development 

The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the social and moral behavior of the pupils is at a 
level characteristic of the age group involved with due re- 
gard for the effect of outside factors which might affect their 
behavior. 


KEY DUTIES 

1. Sets an example of socially acceptable behavior which 
will serve as a pattern for the pupil to emulate. 

2. Endeavors through discussion, commendation, reward, 
reprimand, punishment and such other resources as may 
be at the teacher’s command to develop socially acceptable 
pupil behavior and growth. 

3. Monitors group situations involving moral stresses which 
test pupil integrity, and takes corrective action in these situ- 
ations. 


4. Inculcates respect for rights, opinions, property and con- 
tributions of others. 


RESPONSIBILITY: curriculum development 
The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 


when the teacher constructively participates and contributes 
in the development and planning of the school program. 
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KEY DUTIES 

1. Serves on appointed or established committees to an- 
alyze the existing curriculum. . 

2. Takes an active part in necessary research for the cur- 
riculum committee. 

3. Originates and presents ideas for improvement in cur- 
riculum. 


4. Engages constructively in the evaluation of the curricu- 
lum. 

5. Adapts and tests the curriculum as it applies to the needs 
of individual instructional groups. 


RESPONSIBILITY: daily preparation 

The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the preparation is adequate to achieve the objective 
of the day’s lesson. 


KEY DUTIES 
1. Prepares and writes daily lesson plans which will con- 
tribute to effective teaching. 


2. Develops, plans and provides learning situations for 
simultaneous group activities. 


3. Devises, and develops, a variety of activities and re- 
sources to assure stimulation in the teaching process. 

4. Enlists pupil participation in the planning process as re- 
quired by the situation. 


5. Fits daily plan into established teaching unit within the 
course of study. 


6. Procures and organizes in advance materials, equipment 
and supplies in readiness for use in class. 


7. Plans activities to meet individual needs and differences 
for slow, average and gifted learner. 


8. Makes appropriate arrangements in order to use effec- 
tively resource people, community organizations, field trips 
and excursions to stimulate the learning process. 


9. Makes daily lesson plans, seating plans, and teaching 
materials available for substitutes. 


RESPONSIBILITY: knowledge of subject matter 
The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the teacher gives evidence of necessary understanding 
and knowledge of subject matter to be taught, and mani- 
fests an active interest in broadening and deepening his 
fund of knowledge. 


KEY DUTIES 
1. Keeps abreast in his field by reading current publica- 
tions. 


2. Attends professional lectures, workshops, and conven- 
tions to broaden his base of knowledge. 


3. Engages in professional study. 
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4. Keeps informed of world, national and local affairs 
through reading, travel and/or work experiences. 

5. Demonstrates on the job an effective command of the 
pertinent knowledge and the required skills of the subject 
being taught. 

6. Brings to class a variety of experiences, ideas and in- 
cidental information. 


RESPONSIBILITY: public relations 

The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when mutual respect and understanding relating to school 
aims and achievements result from teacher contacts with 
parents, citizens or other community groups. 


KEY DUTIES 

1. Maintains good communication with parents by contact- 
ing and reporting pupil behavior and/or needs as often as 
circumstances warrant. 


2. Cooperates and participates in PTA activities and those 
of similar organizations. 


3. Observes professional ethics. 


4. Participates in civic and community affairs in such a way 
as to promote appreciation and understanding of the school 
system and teaching profession. 


5. Attends extracurricular affairs of the student body. 


6. Maintains teacher-pupil relationships in such a manner 
as to foster good public relations. 


7. Handles contacts with parents in a manner which reflects 
favorably on the school system and teaching profession. 


RESPONSIBILITY: pupil-teacher relationships 


The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the teacher provides for pupil growth in a friendly 
atmosphere of mutual respect. 


KEY DUTIES 


1. Displays evidence of understanding the pupil’s social, 
emotional, physical and intellectual growth and develop- 
ment. 


2. Manifests a vital interest in the activities, problems and 
growth of each pupil. 


3. Shows respect for each pupil. 


4. Develops in each pupil a sense of personal growth and 
worth. 


5. Maintains discipline by being consistently friendly, fair 
and firm. 


6. Handles behavior problems without emotional upsets or 
emotional extremes. 


RESPONSIBILITY: schoolwide and system effective- 
ness : 


The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the teacher actively and effectively participates in the 
assigned and unassigned duties or activities which aid in 
the day to day operation of the system. 


KEY DUTIES 


1. Cooperates and maintains constructive professional as- 
sociations with co-workers. 


2. Performs all required school regulations on time. 

3. Fulfills established administrative policies and directives. 
4. Contributes constructively to committees, faculty meet- 
ings and other school system groups either voluntarily or 
by assignment. 

5. Considers intelligently and/or appreciatively sugges- 
tions offered by superiors and co;workers. 
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6. Accepts responsibility for the supervision of pupils, as 
need arises, both in the school building and on the grounds. 

7. Cooperates in maintaining and improving the appear- 
ance of buildings and grounds. 

8. Participates in school activities, assemblies, recreational 
programs, displays, and similar features. 

9. Takes positive steps in developing and maintaining fac- 
ulty and student morale. 

10. Provides dependable and effective leadership in activi- 
ties involving the general welfare of the schools. 


RESPONSIBILITY: techniques of instruction (moti- 
vation) 

The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 

when the teacher recognizes and provides for the pupil's 

interests, needs and abilities and applies instructional tech- 

niques which result in the level of learning commensurate 

with their potential. 


KEY DUTIES 

1. Stimulates interest in prescribed areas of learning. 

2. Challenges, encourages and guides critical thinking 
through use of stimulating questions and provocative ideas. 
3. Uses a variety of methods in presenting subject matter. 
4. Uses learning aids such as audio-visual material in a 
profitable manner. 

5. Adapts teaching material and methods to the individual 
needs of the pupils. 

6. Teaches groups and individual pupils in accordance 
with interests, needs and abilities. 

7. Directs pupil who finishes assignments quickly into 
worthwhile activity. 

8. Encourages a high quality of performance consistent 
with the individual’s ability. 

9. Makes clear assignments and directions with ample 
time allotment. 

10. Develops desirable work and study habits by providing 
opportunities for the exercise of techniques of reading, or- 
ganizing materials, etc. 

11. Conducts discussions so that pupils learn to express 
ideas clearly, accurately and completely. 

12. Provides for testing and summarization. 

13. Leads pupil to engage in solving problems significant 
to him. 

14. Schedules time to meet curriculum requirements through 
long range planning consistent with philosophy of course. 


RESPONSIBILITY: pupil evaluation 

The standard of performance for this responsibility is met 
when the teacher. measures the development of the pupils 
under his tutelage as often as required and reports in a 
timely manner to the parents on the pupil’s achievement. 


KEY DUTIES 

1. Administers and scores special and standardized tests 
of pupil progress. 

2. Interprets the meaning of scores obtained from tests. 
3. Records test results. 


4. Prepares meaningful reports for parents, special teach- 
ers and administrators. 


5. Relates new test results to pupil potential as evidenced 
by past performance. 

6. Analyzes and reviews with pupil test results in light of 
pupil’s goals and program. 

7. Uses specialists for pupil evaluation as required. 
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How well is the job being done? 


DIRECTIONS: This evaluation should be done only in con- 
junction with the position analyses on the preceding pages. 
The standard of performance for each responsibility should 
be read by the rater and be related to the observed per- 


If the weighted maximum score for the responsibility is: 


For “Meets the requirements in an outstanding manner” 
For “Fully meets the requirements” 

For “Meets the requirements in an average manner” 
For “Does not meet the requirements at this time” 


For “Fails miserably to meet the requirements” 


(5) 
(4) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 


Add the 10 scores to get the total score. 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Daily preparation 


Public relations 
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Pupil evaluation 


Total maximum and minimum score 


Classroom management 2 
Character development 


Curriculum development 
Knowledge of subject matter 
Pupil-teacher relationships 


Schoolwide and system effectiveness 
Techniques of instruction 


Relative 
Weight 
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formance of the teacher being rated. Enter the number 
which best describes the teacher’s performance in terms of 
the standard. Intermediate ratings (such as 25, 14, efc.) 
may be used, but should be restricted to whole numbers. 


10 20 = 30 
10 20 30 
8 16 24 
6 12 18 
4 8 12 
2 4 6 
Minimum Maximum Score 
Possible Possible 
4 20 
4 20 
2 10 
4 20 
6 30 
2 10 
6 30 
4 20 
6 30 
2 10 
40 200 
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board of education engage a man- 
agement consulting firm to work 
with its committee to prepare what 
might be considered a proper merit 
plan. The firm of Barrington Asso- 
ciates, Inc., of New York City, was 
hired. 

During the next two school years, 
a 40-member teacher committee, 
divided into working subcommittees, 
hammered out a position analysis of 
the teacher’s job. This document was 
to provide the standards of perform- 
ance against which a teacher’s per- 


“formance could be judged (see box, 


pages 70 and 71). 
In addition, the position analysis 
set up the basic functions of the 
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teacher’s job and listed the major re- 
sponsibilities and key duties that he 
must perform. The position analysis 
was presented to the teachers step 
by step as it was worked out. The 
final copy of the position analysis— 
after each step had been approved 
in advance by the teachers and by 
the teacher committee—was pre- 
sented, by the consultant, to all the 
teachers at a general meeting and 
was accepted by them as a reasona- 
ble document answering the ques- 
tion: What is the job of a public 
school teacher? 

Once the task of analyzing a 
teacher’s job had been solved, the 
basic stumbling block to a merit pay 


plan had been eliminated. However, 
our teacher committee then pro- 
ceeded to work out a system of 
weighting the major responsibilities 
of the teacher’s job, an incident sheet 
to help the people who would do the 
rating be more objective, and a com- 
prehensive plan for paying merit 
money on an equitable basis. This 
had to be on a regular pattern keyed 
to the basic pattern for the satis- 
factory teacher. 


The plan in action 


Our merit pay plan has been in 
operation for two years now. It is 
based, of course, on the detailed 


text continued on page 142 
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A CONSISTENTLY 

MERITORIOUS TEACHER 

The graph above shows how Summit's 
merit plan would affect a teacher 
judged to be consistently meritorious. 
After her first year, she receives a 
salary increment equal to double that 
of an average teacher. Three years 
later, and every three years until the 
teacher has been in the district for 15 
years, she gets a “merit” increment. 
After 15 years of service she is eligi- 
ble for larger merit increments but re- 
views are held only once in five years. 


THE CASE OF THE 

LATE STARTING TEACHER 

The graph at right shows the 

salary pattern of a teacher who 
performed at the average for eight 
years, then was adjudged a meritorious 
teacher. Such a pattern might be 
that of a housewife-teacher, able 

s to undertake additional work after 

t her children had grown. 
C 


HOW MERIT AFFECTS 

A VARIABLE PERFORMER 

The bottom graph shows the way merit 
pay would be applied to an erratic 
teacher. After many years of base pay 
he receives a single merit increase. This 
increment over the regular base pay 

is maintained before he receives a sec- 
ond merit increase after 23 years of 
service. Conceivably, a teacher whose 
performance was “bad” could be 
dropped back to the base pay line 
after receiving a merit increment. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION -where we 


= s « The youth of America are 
in sad physical condition. Twenty- 
five percent of the youngsters be- 
tween six and 16 can’t sit up once! 
We have become super-mechanized. 
We keep our kids in playpens, 
school buses, behind desks and in 
front of television sets. 

“Twenty years ago kids got some 
exercise in school. Then we began 
this new thing called ‘play.’ Play 
could do everything. Games were 
the thing. But games don’t provide 
a good physical education program 
for students. The tests prove it.” 

These are the opinions of physical 
education specialist Bonnie Prud- 
den * who spoke out in SCHOOL 





* Mrs. Prudden is director of the Institute 
of Physical Fitness in White Plains, N. Y. 
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| Bonnie Prudden 





MANAGEMENT magazine (“How 
good—or bad—is your physical ed- 
ucation program,” SM, Aug. ’58). 
The tests to which Mrs. Prudden re- 
fers are the Kraus-Weber Tests of 
Minimum Muscular Fitness (see 
page 76). These tests were used to 
measure the physical fitness of chil- 
dren in the United States and 
Europe. The results showed that 
more than half of the children in 
the United States failed to measure 
up to minimum standards of physi- 
cal fitness. In Europe, despite a 
much lower standard of living, only 
8.7% of the children failed. 

Mrs. Prudden’s solution to the 
problem was a simple one—return 
to a program of calisthenics, tum- 
bling, gymnastics and basic exer- 
cises in our schools. Games—intra- 








mural and interscholastic—she said, 
belong only in our after-school pro- 
grams. (For a complete summary of 
Mrs. Prudden’s program, sée below.) 

More recent reports seem to 
bear out Mrs. Prudden’s contentions 
concerning the inadequacy of most 
school physical education programs. 
An Office of Education report on 
urban elementary schools, for ex- 
ample, points out that more than a 
quarter of the students in grades one 
through three receive their only 
physical education instruction from 
classroom teachers with no help 
from specialized personnel. Only 
12% of the youngsters in these 
grades get direct teaching from 
physical education specialists. 

In grades four through six, the 
picture is not much brighter. Spe- 


Here, drawn from the article in 
School Management's August, 1958, 
issue, is a summary of remarks made 
by Physical Education Director Bonnie 
Prudden. 

1. We have become super-mecha- 
nized. Fifty years ago just the necessity 
of walking to get anywhere helped to 
develop good muscles. 

2. Parents have contributed to this 
problem by keeping children in car- 
riages, strollers, playpens and cars 
more often than necessary. Nobody 
is allowed to really exercise any more. 
3. The problems of children can be 
cleared up during their first six years 
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: cialists teach 29% of the students, 
if but 16% get their instruction from 
) untrained and unguided classroom 
teachers. The great bulk, in both 
ul cases, receive their instruction from 
. classroom teachers who may obtain 
" some help from specialists. 
n No in-service training 
‘ In almost half of the schools 
. where classroom teachers are on 
their own, there is no opportunity 
: for in-service training in this area. 
In schools where specialists are 
P available, the overwhelming major- 
: ity are assigned to many schools or 
" to a central district staff. Many have 
responsibilities other than those re- 
. lated to physical education. 
- Almost half the schools surveyed 
: did not have adequate gymnasiums 
‘ in school—but most schools are not 
. doing the job. Instead of really train- 
¥ ing students to use their muscles, 
they’re training them to enjoy life, to 
— play games, to be a whole person. This 
y 4 is not the job of the physical education 
o = department of any school. The very 
q children who need exercise most are 
oo the ones left out under such a program. 
= 4. Much of the blame for the lack 
See of good physical education programs 
y 4 in the schools comes right back to the 
eo parents. They are being over-protec- 
‘ tive. A student is injured on a piece of 
" apparatus and the parents demand 


that the apparatus be removed from 
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Recent reports show that physical education programs in most of 
our schools are below par. Here are the results of two massive sur- 
veys, and a report on a successful program in Sherburne, N. Y. 


stand and what can be done 


or playgrounds, and all-weather fa- 
cilities were found in only 48% of 
the schools. Outdoor climbing poles 
or ropes were reported by just 2% 
of the schools; climbing apparatus, 
such as jungle gyms, by 33%; hori- 
zontal bars and ladders by 20%. 

Only 23% of the students in 
grades one through three get as 
much as half an hour of physical 
education daily, the recommended 
minimum. In grades four through 
six, 28% reach this minimum. 


Connecticut school study 


Although physical education op- 
portunities—and problems—are no- 
toriously worse in urban schools 
than in rural ones, a recent study 
conducted by the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 


the schools forever. “Parents are afraid 
that their child will get sweaty and 
then catch a cold. They write notes by 
the dozen keeping the kids out of 
gym.” 

5. The best kind of program for 
any school is one that includes calis- 
thenics, exercise on the floor, running, 
use of apparatus, tumbling and the 
like. Games have no place in a good 
physical education program until after- 
school—and then only after the wail 
has been built. 

6. Physical education need Me en- 
croach on academic time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a few minutes of calisthenics 




























tion and Recreation shows that the | 
problems are widespread. The Con- 
necticut survey included elementary 
and high schools in big and little 
cities, suburbs and rural areas. 
The results showed that although 
90% of the 169 towns surveyed 
teach physical education in their 
elementary schools, only 41% meet 
the standard of a daily period, and 
these average a maximum of 30 to 
40 minutes. Fifty-nine percent have 
less than a daily period, with many 
towns reporting as few as one period 
per week. Moreover, 50% of the 
schools included “recess period” as 
part of the physical education pro- 
gram. This means that actual in- 
struction time is even more limited 
than it would appear on the surface. 
Although the recommended ele- 


before each class session will not only ete | 
improve health, it will improve atten- = | 
tiveness, too. Give up three minutes of 
each class period to physical education ss 
and you will actually have more dissed ‘ 
during which students are receptive to 
teaching. Further, discipline problems 
will be almost eliminated. 

7. A program like this can ka car 
ried out in almost any space with 
almost no equipment. It can be carried 
out by people with almost no training. 
It is easy, it is not time-consuming an: 
it works. It is the best solution to 
of America’s greatest s—t 
poor physical condition’ of its 














mentary school standard is one spe- 
cialist in physical education for ev- 
ery 350 elementary pupils, 50% of 
the Connecticut schools have no 


_ specialist at all. To further com- 


pound the difficulties, 60% of the 
towns do not have a written course 
of study for the guidance of class- 
room teachers. 

Outdoor facilities are not much 
better. Approximately 4% of the 
schools have no outdoor play area 
and another 24% have no surfaced 
area for multiple activities. Appro- 
priate and safe outdoor apparatus 
for all age groups is lacked by 39% 
of the schools. 


Secondary schools 


The secondary school picture is 
hardly brighter. As far as personnel 
is concerned, the survey found that 
768 teachers have to meet the needs 
of 153,834 students in the second- 
ary schools. That’s an average of 
more than 200 students to each 
teacher, including coaches, special 
therapists, etc. No coordinator, spe- 
cial supervisor or chairman is avail- 
able in 47% of the schools re- 
porting. 

Approximately 36% of the 
schools reported having no written 
course of study in physical educa- 
tion, and in 60% of the schools, only 
the equipment needed for varsity 
sports was considered “adequate.” 

In 9% of the secondary schools, 
there are no indoor facilities beyond 
classrooms. Combination rooms are 
used by 28%. More than half the 
schools rated their indoor facilities 
“fair” or “inadequate.” 

Outdoor facilities rated no higher, 
with the majority considering them 
less than adequate. Multi-purpose 
surfaced areas are available in only 
43% of the schools and tennis 
courts exist at only 24%. 


In summary 

In summarizing its findings, the 
Connecticut Association stated: 
“The physical education program 
in Connecticut schools is far poorer 
than it should be when considering 
what Connecticut could and should 
do for the boys and girls. As meas- 
ured against the schools’ own esti- 
mates of progress towards objec- 
tives, the consensus seems to rate 
the programs as only fair. This is a 
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Using the Kraus-Weber tests as a measure, physica] rt 


shocking fact when the physical 
education program in the schools is 
the one area of education in which 
all the boys and girls should be 
taught the skills, knowledges and at- 
titudes for keeping physically fit .. . 

“The above rating, by the teach- 
ers and administrators, is directly in- 
fluenced by the lack of adequate time 
for instruction, indiscriminate age 
and ability grouping in classes; lack 
of sufficient number of trained per- 
sonnel; limited equipment; and lim- 
ited teaching facilities, notably in the 
elementary schools where 25% of 
the schools have no indoor teaching 
facilities for physical education . . . 

“There is a noticeable effort to em- 
phasize and include more strenuous 
activities, more body-building activi- 
ties such as calisthenics, weight-lift- 
ing (for boys) and resistive exercises. 
There is a real need for teaching 
more skills which have carry-over 
value for leisure time recreational 
activity.” 

Both of these surveys indicate 
that Mrs. Prudden’s views on the 
state of physical education in Amer- 
ica’s schools, though extremely ex- 
pressed, are probably basically cor- 
rect—at best it’s only fair. 


What can be done 


But Mrs. Prudden stepped on 
some very sensitive toes when she 
pointed the finger at “games” as the 
culprit. Her suggestion that a pro- 
gram of calisthenics and gymnastics 
be substituted has met with wide- 
spread opposition among the very 
people who would have to institute 
it. 

In Sherburne, N.Y., Athletic 
Director Andrew Grieve, who runs 
a game-centered program, decided 
to give his students the same tests 
that Mrs. Prudden had used to 
show the low level of physical cul- 
ture in this country. His object: To 
prove that a good game-centered 
program could produce the same re- 
sults as a good gymnastics program. 

After more than a year of careful 
observation and testing, Mr. Grieve 
reports on his findings and his pro- 
gram in the article, “Physical Fit- 
ness through Games,” which begins 
on page 77. 





Drawings by Marjorie Morris From “IS YOUR 
CHILD REALLY FIT?” (Harpers & Bros., 1956) 
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FOR MUSCULAR FITNESS 


The person taking this test lies flat 
on his back, hands behind his neck. 
The instructor holds his feet down 
and commands him to “roll up into 
a sitting position.” If the person can- 
not sit up, he fails. 





In this test the subject again lies on 
his back but this time with his legs 
bent at the knees. The instructor 
gives the same commands as in Test 
One. This test is slightly more diffi- 
cult than the first. 





Once again the subject starts on his 
back, hands behind his neck. From 
this position he must raise his legs 
10 inches off the table keeping his 
knees straight. He must hold them 
there for 10 seconds. 








The subject lies on his stomach, with 
a pillow placed under his hips. The 
instructor holds his feet down and 
commands him to raise his chest, 
head and shoulders from the table 
and hold them up for 10 seconds. 





For the fifth test, the instructor holds 
the subject’s chest down and com- 
mands him to raise his legs while 
keeping his knees straight. The per- 
son being tested must hold this posi- 
tion for 10 seconds to pass. 





The subject stands at attention, then 
bends from the waist, knees straight, 
to touch the floor. He must hold that 
position without “bouncing” for 
three seconds. This is the test most 
often failed. 
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fitness programs in the United States are below par. 


Physical fitness through games 


Director of Physical Education, Sherburne, N. Y. 


m= The physical fitness of our youth 
is not what it should be, but we 
should not judge them all by the re- 
sults of a narrow test given to those 
students who are in areas where 
physical exertion is severely limited, 
sometimes to the turning of a televi- 
sion knob. 

Here in Sherburne, we have been 
running a game-centered physical 
education program for a number of 
years, and on standardized tests 
regularly given to our students, we 
have had what we considered good 
results. However, it was true that 
none of these tests were the Kraus- 
Weber tests. 

In order to check the real value 
of our program against this meas- 
ure, we tested 556 boys and girls 
in our physical education courses. 
The results were as follows: 

Three percent of our students 
failed the first test, sitting up with 
legs held flat. Sitting up with legs 
bent at the knees was failed by 
13%. Leg lifts while lying on the 
back was failed by 5%. Chest rais- 
ing while lying on the stomach was 
passed by virtually every student. 
Eight percent could not lift their 
legs when they were lying on their 
stomachs. 

The only area in which a substan- 
tial number of students failed was 
in the flexibility test—touching the 
toes. 

How do these results compare 
with those that so startled the na- 
tion a few years ago? Nationally, 
57.9% of the students failed one or 
more tests. In our schools, 50% 
failed at least once. The flexibility 
test was failed by 44.3% nationally. 
Our failure rate was 40%. While 
35% of the children tested na- 
tionally failed one or more of the 
strength tests, 22% of our students 
failed. 

On the surface it would appear 
that our students did little better 
than the very poor national norm. 
But a little analysis of the figures is 
in order. 

Consider the results on the five 
tests of strength. The figures show 


our failure rate to be 3%, 13%,5%, 
0.5% and 8%. The over-all failure 
rate of 22% would indicate that we 
had a great many single-test failures. 

Another interesting fact which we 
noted as we compared our statistics 
was the obvious decrease in the fail- 
ing percentage on the five strength 
tests as we progressed through the 
grades. The first grade, for exam- 
ple, had a 38% failure rate. By 
second grade the rate had dropped 
to 28%. In the fifth and sixth grades 
the failure rate was down to 9%. As 
simple as it sounds, the only con- 
clusion to which we could come 
was that the strength being meas- 
ured develops with maturity. Com- 
mon sense indicates that a first 
grade student is not so strong as one 
in the sixth grade. 

How about flexibility? Why is it 
so far out of line? First, very few 
normal childhood activities develop 
this “ability.” Rather, vigorous ac- 
tivity will tend to reduce this flexi- 
bility. Since most normal activities 
will not develop the flexibility, we 
determined that the simplest way of 
improving our rating on the flexibil- 


‘ity test was to repeatedly perform 


the movement classified as a test. 
We did this with several students 
and the result supported our theory. 

What does this all mean? Cer- 
tainly not that the physical educa- 
tion programs in most of our schools 
are adequate. But it does mean that 
a properly conducted program 
based on playing games, rather 
than drill and calisthenics, can 
serve to build up and develop the 
physical strength of our children. 
A game program 

Our program starts with boys and 
girls in the first three grades. Em- 
phasis from the start is on learning 
basic game skills. We play and 
teach such games as_ basketball, 
throwing and catching softballs, 
and running. We also make use of 
dancing and tumbling and combat- 
ive games and we use calisthen- 
icsto provide a short warm-up. 

By the fourth grade, we divide the 
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FOOLPROOF TIE-BAR HANDLE 
..» FROUBLE-FREE DOORS! 


This ‘‘Tie-Bar Door Handle” locks the two doors together to prevent 
raising one door faster than the other with resulting slack in the door 
cables and strain to the door counter balancing mechanism. Location 
of the “‘Tie-Bar Door Handle”’ on the front of the machine is handy 
to the operator... there’s no more reaching over the dish tables to 
raise or lower doors. 


Standard equipment now on all ““D” models. Available at slight extra 
cost on smaller “‘B’’ models. 


The Blakeslee D4, semi-automatic, single 
tank, door-type. For 75 to 200 persons per 
meal. Straight through or corner operation. 


The Blakeslee D40, a special budget- 
designed model for 75 to 200 persons per 
meal, is also available. 


The Blakeslee B4, semi-automatic, single 
tank, door-type. For 50 to 100 persons per 
meal. Straight through or corner operation. 
Compact design requires little more than a 
yard of your kitchen to wash thousands of 
dishes an hour. 


Electric timer for automatic wash, dwell and 
rinse cycles available, at extra cost, on all 
Blakeslee B and D series. 
ES es ee eee <<! SS See pee 
G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. DEPT. 114-K 
1844 South Laramie Ave., Chicago 50, Illinois 
[] Have a Blakeslee Representative call 
[_] Please send me literature 


Nemes occ cccccccccccccc cece lees eeceeeeeeee 
POR. 0 Sided crc ccbereesececceeseeesseesesees 
» Gc cccccccesvccec ccc ccd OtOs cc cle. eeevecece 
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boys and girls into separate groups 
and concentrate almost entirely on 
game skills. Football and wrestling 
are participated in by the boys. Soc- 
cer, field hockey, tumbling, basket- 
ball, square and social dancing, 
volleyball, softball, indoor baseball 
and track are activities participated 
in by both boys and girls. By the 
seventh grade, and through high 
school, emphasis is placed almost 
entirely on learning fundamental 
game skills and playing the games 
involved. 

Testing is an important part of 
our program. We have always con- 
ducted the AAU and New York 
State tests of physical fitness and 
have now added the Kraus-Weber 
tests. 

We do not by any means elimi- 
nate gymnastics and calisthenics 
from our program but we find that 
students have little desire to per- 
form calisthenics for calisthenics’ 
sake alone. However, in a competi- 
tive atmosphere, the student will ex- 
tend himself a great deal. 

To create this atmosphere we 
base all our testing programs on 
competition, whether it is competi- 
tion with one’s own best previous 
mark or with the top students in the 
class. 

We believe that an important as- 
pect of the physical education pro- 
gram is that it is the only area in 
which decisions must be made un- 
der emotional and physical duress. 
These decisions are most likely to 
appear under a game situation. 

One final word. Many of the 
games we teach are what we call 
“carry-over” activities. These are 
such games as golf, tennis, badmin- 
ton, table tennis and archery, that 
may be continued by students after 
they leave school. By teaching them 
the fundamental skills necessary to 
perform adequately in these sports, 
we feel that we are better equip- 
ping our students for their adult 
lives. 

There is certainly a great deal of 
room for improvement in the physi- 
cal education programs of our na- 
tion. And there is more than one 
way in which that improvement can 
be achieved. A good instructor, 
backed up by good equipment and 
an administration and board that 
understand the objectives of his 
program, can be successful, wheth- 
er he uses games or calisthenics to 
build the bodies of his students. End 
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a complete line of eating, seating, staging facilities 


EQUIPMENT THAT DOES WHAT IT’S SUPPOSED TO DO 


have devised a formal system for analyzing a room’s 


A room’s equipment determines how well the room 
serves its prescribed functions. And, of course, the 
criteria for selecting such equipment must be the func- 
tions that will take place in the room. How is the room 
to be used? Will it serve as a multi-purpose room... 
some combination of lunchroom-auditorium-gym- 
nasium? Will it be used as a lunchroom only? How 
much weight should be assigned to factors such as 
ratio of seating capacity to space? . . . conversion time? 
... ease and safety of handling? . . . construction limi- 
tations imposed by the equipment? . . . maintenance- 
custodial time and costs? 


In answer to just such questions, SICO engineers 


equipment requirements. And they have designed equip- 
ment to fit those needs exactly. These people are at 
your disposal. They will be happy to make a free en- 
gineering analysis for you—help you plan the layout 
of a specific area—help you decide which equipment is 
right according to your needs. If such an analysis can 
benefit you, feel free to write or call 


0090 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
5215 Eden Avenue South, Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 503 
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Both more than mere machines 


Below is the Here is the Underwood 
brilliant Underwood Touch-Master |I® 
Documentor® standard typewriter. 
electric typewriter. _ It's functionally 
It appeals to designed. Try it— 
high-volume typists, you'll find it 
because typing requires less 
tasks on Documentor effort than other 
are electrified! standards! 


Behind these two office time-savers are Underwood's 65 years of designing, producing, and improving typewriters. They are part 
of the most complete line of business machines in the world. All are the result of Visioneering— Underwood's ability to foresee your 


underwood 


Underwood Corporation « One Park Ave. * New York 16, N. Y. 


particular problem and help you solve it! 


Stondard, Electric, and Portable Typewriters; Adding and Accounting Machines; Data Processing Systems; Filing Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems and Components 
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EXPLORATIONS 


EDUCATION 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better utilizing 
staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher Education Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


SATURDAY CLASSES FILL VOID 
FOR INTERESTED HIGH SCHOOLERS 


THERE JUST ISN’T TIME in the regular school day to 
teach everything we would like to get into our courses, 
and very often the most interesting sidelights are the 
ones that have to be eliminated. 

This is the problem our school was trying to over- 


come in setting up special Saturday morning classes for 
interested students. 

In order to make Saturday morning classes work we 
felt three elements had to be coordinated. First, we 
needed instructors willing to give time to the presenta- 
tions. Second, student interest in the courses offered was 
a must. Finally, a sensible student-teacher ratio had to 
be maintained. We determined that in any Saturday 
class there could be no fewer than five students, no 
more than 20. 

On the basis of teacher interest, we drew up a sched- 
ule of four classes to be offered on Saturdays. Included 
were creative writing, with an emphasis on poetry and 
essay writing; art, with emphasis on stone sculpture; 
biological science, with emphasis on hematology and 
bacteriology; and mathematics, where a long list of 
possible topics was prepared. 

When students were informed of the availability of 
the Saturday classes, a small group approached us and 
requested that a course in electronics be offered. An 
elementary school teacher volunteered to teach the ses- 
sion, so we Offered five possible courses. The question 
at that point was, what kind of student response we 
would get. 

The sessions were scheduled for 10 weeks, two hours 
each Saturday. Students had to agree to come to classes 
and stay at least through the first hour, after which time 
they could leave if they wished. Parents had to give 
their consent to the courses and indicate their approval 
of the idea. 

The results were better than we could possibly have 
expected. Fully 10% of our -high school students— 
grades 10-12—are participating in the sessions. No 
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class has fewer than seven students and one—in art— 
has 18. 

It is obvious that we have found a time of the week 
when the interesting sidelights in our courses can be 
offered—and it appears that a large group of our stu- 
dents is willing to give up the time to undertake some 
extra study. 


Reported by William Hurley, Jr., Principal, Taylor- 
ville High School, Community Unit School District No. 
3, Taylorville, Ill. 


SENIOR SEMINAR STIMULATES 
DEEP THINKING IN STUDENTS 


A SEMINAR IN “critical thinking,” inaugurated two years 
ago is proving a great success in the Marblehead, Mass., 
public schools. The purpose of the seminar is to develop 
the reasoning ability of students through reading and 
discussing selected social, political and philosophical 
writings. The seminar develops the students’ ability to 
think “in depth” by encouraging them to express and 
defend their own views and to criticize the views of 
others. 

About 12 seniors, selected by the principal, guidance 
director, social studies department head and discussion 
leader, are chosen to participate in the seminar. Selec- 
tion is based on ability to gain from and contribute to 
the discussion. Students are screened from candidates 
proposed by teachers of junior subjects and class ad- 
visors. 

The seminar is held on Friday afternoons to avoid 
conflict with other areas of the curriculum. Because 
paperback books are used, the total cost of materials 
has been approximately $50. Works of Plato, Aristotle, 
American essayists, and philosophers around the world 
have been utilized. 

The success of the seminar is illustrated by the high 
regard with which students hold it. Selection as a mem- 
ber is equal to “making the team” in varsity sports. 
Many non-members request permission to sit in on dis- 





cussions and members often continue their discussions 
long after the actual meeting. Last year, juniors es- 
tablished their own seminar in imitation of what has 
come to be known as “the senior seminar.” 

We feel the seminar has been extremely successful 
within the time limits provided. We anticipate expanding 
the program and integrating it into our honors’ group 
curriculum within the school day. 


Reported by Paul L. Walsh, history department, 
Marblehead High School, Marblehead, Mass. 


CLASS FOR UNDER-ACHIEVING 
SPURS STUDENT INTERESTS 


THE PROBLEM of bright students in the upper elemen- 
tary grades who have little or no inclination to learn 
is a perplexing one in every school system. 

Two years ago we decided to set up an experimental 
achievement-opportunity class which would bring to- 
gether students in the fourth through eighth grades who, 
according to tests, were capable of doing better work 
than they were. The object was to provide them with 
whatever stimulus was necessary to spur them. 

The class was limited to about 19 students in the 
five grades. All academic subjects, with emphasis on 
reading, social studies and science, were taught in the 
achievement-opportunity class. For such specialized 
subjects as art, physical education and music, students 
were grouped with their own age level. 

Students are admitted to the special class on the 
basis of teacher recommendations, after testing by the 
school psychologist and principal. A minimum IQ of 
100 is prescribed. 

After two months, if there is no apparent change in 
the student’s desire to learn, he is replaced in a regular 





class, opening a spot in the special class for another 
student who might benefit. 

The room chosen for the special class was much bet- 
ter equipped than an ordinary classroom. Other than 
this slight additional expense, the only costs to the 
school arose from paying a special teacher, but we felt 
that this would be more than made up if we could avoid 
having to re-teach students. 

The class is now in its second year of operation. A 
number of students requested permission to remain in 
it for a second year and others, returned to their regular 
classes, are doing satisfactory work. Parents, too, favor 
the project. 

Indications are at this time that the achievement-op- 
portunity class is accomplishing its objective—to spur 
under-achieving students to accomplish the work of 
which they are capable. 


Reported by Superintendent Torrence L. Keeler and 
Principal Lucy N. Holman, Switlik Elementary School, 
Van Hiseville, N. J. 


MOVING MATHEMATICS AHEAD 
IN SEVENTH, EIGHTH GRADES 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE arithmetic is one of the 
recognized “soft spots” in mathematics teaching. Os- 
tensibly a period for consolidating control of funda- 
mental operations and sounding out new concepts, 
actually it is often a period of standing still for many 
students. This is particularly true among those who 
learn the subject rapidly. 

In the Ann Arbor, Mich., schools an attempt is being 
made in mathematics—and English—at the seventh 
and eighth grade levels, to offer a more stimulating and 
intensive course for selected students. 

In any undertaking of this type, selection of the 
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Chairs 
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take it! 


STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
...- LAST YEARS LONGER! 


NO. 522 TABLET ARM CHAIR Whatever the burden, wherever the 


need, Hampden adult and juvenile 
tatrawde. con. PUDBIic seating chairs give the best 
P toured steet seat service! In quality, style, construction 
and value, Hampden chairs top the 
field in every price range. Built for 
rugged use, they won't tip or tilt... 
rust-resistant ... flat-folding and con- 
venient to store. Hampden chairs give 
extra value for a thrifty price! WRITE 
for catalogue: Dept. D-6, HAMPDEN, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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This booklet has been pre- 

pared as an aid to teachers 
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tus for a modern course in 

Earth-Space Science. Con- 
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as well as illustrations, de- 
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precious working time! 


Even heavy-handed students don’t break 
GENERAL PENCIL points. 


The secret is GENERAL’s exclusive 
“Carbo-weld”’. It makes points stronger, longer- 

lasting — virtually “breakproof”. 
Economical! Saves lots of class time, too. 


Since 1889, GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
has manufactured a complete line of School 
Pencils. In each one, we give you intrinsic extra 
values (like costly Ceylon graphite points 

that stay sharp, write smoother longer! ) 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


We'll gladly send you complete information 
about School Pencils and supply 

samples so you can test them yourself. 
You'll discover big savings by 

sénding us your bidding requirements. 


For art classes—complete line of drawing 
pencils available, including preferred 
GENERAL Charcoal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 
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proper students is the most difficult, and important, 
step. We start our screening process near the end of 
the sixth grade. At that time, the teachers nominate 
about one-third of the students who will be entering 
junior high school in the fall, for consideration for 
placement in the special classes. 

Nominations are made on the basis of high mental 
ability (usually an IQ of 120 or more); achievement 
test records over a number of years; a high estimate by 
the sixth grade teacher of the student’s scholastic abil- 
ity, his interest in the particular subjects for which 
he is being nominated, and the attitude of his parents. 

A.screening committee then uses the information 
supplied to form four class sections in mathematics and 
four in English. Two mathematics sections are com- 
posed of students who appear to be most able in arith- 
metic. Two include students who are sufficiently out- 
standing to have been nominated, but appear less able 
than the top group. 

In English and social studies (these are taught to- 
gether in the seventh grade as “unified studies”) four 
sections are also formed, including the most able 
two, the not quite so able in two others. 

These eight sections are scheduled in a three-period 
block of time every day, so that students who are out- 
standing in one field and good in another can be easily 
accommodated. Scheduling this way also makes it eas- 
ier to effect transfers when necessary. 

Students in these special sections are given acceler- 
ated work that moves them well beyond the normal 
seventh and eighth grade courses. 

In grades seven and eight the arithmetic program is 
extended (studied more broadly and intensively) in 
such areas as history of numbers, measurements and 
mathematicians; earning, budgeting and _ spending 
money; ratio and proportion; complementary and sup- 
plementary angles and geometric constructions. 

This course of study has been added to in such areas 
as systems of numeration. The classes have had further 
work beyond their textbooks by assigning each mem- 
ber mathematical reports to be presented to the class. 
Another means of enrichment is that of regularly de- 
voting a block of time each week to what is called 
“Math is fun.” At these times students come prepared 
to present various kinds of problems to the class. 

The special sections in the eighth grade, even with 
this enrichment and broadening, seem to have time 
available for more mathematics. In the present school 
year this time will be devoted to the study of algebra. 
When these students enroll next year in first-year al- 
gebra (again in specially selected groups) they will 
already have completed 10 to 12 weeks of their work 
in that course. 

There has been an interesting side result of this 
work with the top quarter of our junior high school 
classes. As teachers have experienced success in work- 
ing with the special sections, they have tried several of 
the enrichment units with regular classes and have found 
them to be satisfactory. While other units are beyond the 
capacity of the regular classes, the regular sections are 
getting a large part of the enrichment program. 


Submitted by Leverett Kelly, chairman, mathemat- 
ics department, and Russell West, assistant superin- 
tendent, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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TOP QUALITY-LOW COST 
MILK REFRIGERATION. 





LACROSSE “SUPREME” 
BOTTLE COOLERS 


Insist on La Crosse ... the leader in economy and 
quality in commercial refrigeration. The La Crosse “Su- 
preme” Bottle Cooler will add convenience, economy and 
dependability to your School Milk Program. Dry storage, 
electric complete, grey hammerloid enamel or stainless 


steel finish . . . capacities from 315 to 504 half pints. 


LA CROSSE :::.:. 
ste: COMPAN Y= 


3012 LOSEY BOULEVARD SOUTH, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
WALK-IN COOLERS ¢ BEVERAGE COOLERS « DIRECT DRAWS 
CUBE MAKERS e DRAINBOARDS 
Export office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York, Cable: Expedite 
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QUESTIONS 


every school ey 





should ponder 


A 

Of the many responsibilities that face each J 
school official, few are greater than that iY 
which requires the best possible structures. 


Each responsible school executive should ask: 


Are our buildings fireproof? 

Are they low in initial cost? 

Are they low in maintenance? 

Are they functional and attractive? 
Will they stand the test of time? 





We would like to send you a folder that 
discusses and answers these questions 
..no obligation, of course. Simply— 


SEND TODAY 


| STAR CERAMICS, INC. 


CANTON. OH!O 
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NEW from JACOBSEN... 
Synchronized Mowing... 


THE TURF-KING 16 osttiny sant 


Three fully articulated, power driven reels that 
operate ahead of all wheels—follow ground contours 
smoothly—mow side-hill slopes and up or down grades. 


Only the Jacobsen Turf-King 76 has these exclusive 
features: 





e@ Exact adjustment to keep all three reels at the 
same cutting height; eliminates streaking. 


e@ Simple hand adjustment for bed knife. No tools 
needed. 


@ Variable forward speeds from 14 to 4144 mph (with 
constant reel speed). 


@ Wing units capable of cutting 25 degrees up or 
down. 


Easy riding, perfect balance. A highly maneuverable, 
rugged, large capacity mower. 


The most complete line of mowers in the industry, from 18 inches to 21 feet 


Call your Jacobsen dealer or send coupon for brochure 


| Ay Jacobsen 


v 
Q MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAWS eeeeeeeeeoe eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





DEPT. SM4 « RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, Dept. SM4, Racine, Wis. 
Please send Turf-King 76 brochure to 
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Card punch machines are used to establish permanent 
payroll records in form of machine-readable code cards. 





A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Data 
processing 


smaller districts 


Here’s how 47 independent school districts in Santa Clara County, Calif., 
have pooled resources to handle all payrolls and keep records up-to-date 


with a modern data processing center. 


= = m# Modern machine account- 
ing techniques—usually within the 
reach of only the largest school dis- 
tricts—are saving time and money 
for 47 small ones in Santa Clara 
County, Calif. 

Through a plan of cooperative 
planning, under the auspices of the 
county superintendent’s office, they 
have established a data processing 
installation that works as a private 
“service center,” providing certain 
free services and making machine 
and personnel time available for the 
districts to hire for specialized 
needs. (For example, all districts in 
the county—with the exception of 
the huge unified district of San Jose, 
which maintains its own data proc- 
essing center—have discontinued 
preparation of their own payrolls. 
Punched card checks are issued ac- 


By O. D. RUSSELL 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County, Calif. 


curately and on time, at a cost to 
the districts of only $3 per person 
for an entire year.) 

While none of the districts in- 
volved have adequate paperwork 
volume singly to justify a complete 
data processing installation, their 
combined work—and funds—form 
the basis for a highly effective cen- 
tralized machine accounting opera- 
tion. 


Three important areas 


Major significance of the central- 
ized mechanized processing lies in 
at least three areas: 

1. The scope of the accounting 
job is minimized in the local school 
districts, allowing local administra- 
tors to concentrate more on educa- 
tion and less on sets of accounting 
books. 


2. Accounting information which 
the system provides is available ex- 
actly when it is due every month in 
more complete detail than ever be- 
fore possible. Administrators thus 
can manage their districts, people 
and plants on the basis of more 
accurate and current information 
than they ever had before. 

3. Records throughout the coun- 
ty are uniform, complete and accu- 
rate—regardless of how overworked 
a particular district’s business office 
may be. 


Centralized payroll 


The centralized payroll is the pri- 
mary machine application, and the 
one which justified the installation 
of card punches, a card calculator 
(IBM 602A), sorters, collators, and 
two IBM 402 accounting machines, 
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This “‘service center’ operates out of the Santa Clara 
County superintendent's office to serve the needs of the 


as well as other assorted equip- 
ment. 

The payroll covers more than 
9,000 employees in the school dis- 
tricts. Master employee name and 
address, earnings rate, tax and de- 
duction cards, are all punched and 
retained in a file in the processing 
center. About the middle of each 
month, our processing center col- 
lates these cards and runs them 
through an accounting machine to 
print what we call a “payroll order.” 
This is simply a complete payroll 
for each school, as it would look if 
there were no overtime, no em- 
ployee absences, and if all deduc- 
tions were standard in accord with 
master records. 

These payroll orders are sent out 
to the schools for corrections (re- 
porting overtime, absences, changes 
in status, etc.). They are returned 
before the end of the pay period. 
New cards are then punched to re- 
flect corrections. 


Checks issued 


The monthly payroll warrants 
(checks) are issued in the form of 
mechanically-printed IBM cards in 
ample time for release by the first 
of the month. Reconciliation for 
each school, as the checks are 
cashed, is mechanized. Summary 
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earnings cards are punched for 
complete withholding and social se- 
curity tax reporting. All payroll de- 
ductions are handled mechanically 
in the department. In short, the in- 
dividual districts have delegated 
most of their major payroll head- 
aches to the county machine depart- 
ment. 


Other areas 


In addition to payroll help, school 
districts that want it (all but nine 
do) get: 
= Complete detailed appropria- 
tion accounting. All payroll and ac- 
counts payable warrants are “dis- 
tributed” by punched card code to 
proper accounts for each school. 
Detailed reports are printed each 
month, breaking all transactions 
down by category. 
= Budgetary accounting. Budget 
figures for each school are punched 
into cards at the beginning of the 
year. Each month, reports are 
printed for each school comparing 
expenditures in the “year-to-date” 
to the district’s budgeted expendi- 
tures to date. 

Also listed are amounts still avail- 
able by account classification and 
anticipated expenses yet to be in- 
curred in the school year, by ac- 
count. Budget adjustments, as au- 


47 independent districts under its supervision. No one of 
the districts is big enough by itself for machine operations. 


thorized by local boards, are re- 
flected from month to month. From 
such a report, the school adminis- 
trator can determine, at a glance, 
exactly where his system stands, 
where his problems are, how serious 
they are. He is in a forewarned po- 
sition to begin correcting them be- 
fore serious trouble of any kind de- 
velops. 

= Almost as a by-product of pay- 
roll processing, our machine center 
maintains, on punched cards, teach- 
er credential records, employee 
health records, and retirement ac- 
count records. Periodically, these 
are reviewed mechanically to spot 
credentials due for renewal, em- 
ployees due for chest X-rays, and 
other periodic requirements. 

= Complete “special fund” ac- 
counting is mechanically main- 
tained for each district. Amounts 
expended from each fund are re- 
ported each month, together with 
the balance yet in the fund. 


Costs in proportion 


We “time” each payroll, then bill 
each school district for its propor- 
tionate share of the processing time. 
Charges are based on machine and 
operator time only. The number of 
employees in each district deter- 
mines the proportion of the total 
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cost cach district pays. The county 
superintendent's office absorbs the 
cost of payroll forms, cards, and 
similar overhead items. 

By California law, the county su- 
perintendent’s office must make ap- 
propriation accounting services 
available to those local districts re- 
questing it. Thus, no charge is made 
to the districts for providing this 
service mechanically. One high 
school district, Campbell, has pur- 
chased extra machine time to have 
our data department mechanize its 
student attendance records. In its 





$-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick Combination 
change with special. 
reset key. 


Master-Key Control 


In addition to the Master Chart, supplied with 
every Dudley Lock installation, the S-540 and 
P-570 may be opened by the unique Dudley 
Master-Key. 

This key, which cannot be duplicated on 
commercial key-making machines and which 
it is practically impossible to create from the 
lock itself, gives absolute safety control. 

Any locker can be opened in an emergency 
on a moment’s notice, yet only by an.author- 
ized person. And there is the constant assur- 
ance that no copy can be made of the key 
except by Dudley, on proof of responsibility. 

This is another reason why Dudley locks 
have been favorites for 39 years among school 





Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master- 
keyed padlocks. Cast 
aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. 
Self-locking. Rotating 


preliminary stages, this looks like 
a valid application holding consid- 
erable promise for other schools as 
well. 


Grand jury recommendation 

The system originally was _ in- 
stalled as a result of a grand jury 
investigation. The jury recom- 
mended consolidation of a portion 
of the auditing functions of the 
county superintendent’s office and 
similar functions of the county con- 
troller’s office. 


At the time, all local district 


How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 


dial. people everywhere. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker Protection since 1921 
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warrants (payroll and otherwise) 
originated in the districts and came 
first to the county superintendent’s 
Office for approval. After approval, 
and posting to proper books and 
ledgers, they were transmitted to 
the county controller’s office where 
clerks undertook to repeat the same 
process. 

The result was unnecessary de- 
lay in issuing warrants, inefficiency 
in handling, and duplication of ef- 
fort between separate offices re- 
quired by law to perform the same 
job. 

With installation of our process- 
ing equipment, the county con- 
troller’s office discontinued its du- 
plicate set of books and assigned 
several of its people to the county 
superintendent’s office. Thus both 
agencies audit the legality of trans- 
actions at the same time in the same 
place. Service to the districts is im- 
proved and the job of auditing is 
simplified. 


Population explosion 


In 1954-55, when we were stud- 
ying the feasibility of our machine 
service center concept, the county’s 
student population stood at ap- 
proximately 82,000. This compared 
to 50,000 in 1948. The big student 
boom had clearly begun, and it was 
obvious to school planners that 
more efficient administrative meth- 
ods were needed to accommodate 
it. 

In 1956, the first year our IBM 
system operated, we wrote 72,395 
payroll warrants and served a pay- 
roll of 5,700 employees. In all, we 
processed 124,000 warrants repre- 
senting $54 million that year. 

By 1958-59, our student popula- 
tion had skyrocketed to 153,000, 
our payroll had climbed to nearly 
10,000, we were operating or had 


under construction 246 _— school 
plants. 
That year we wrote 172,000 


warrants worth $89 million! This 
included 106,402 payroll warrants 
worth more than $31 million. 
With our IBM system, the in- 
creased paperwork represented by 
this tremendous growth was han- 
dled with minimum bookkeeping 
and clerical staff expansion. With- 
out machine accounting, we shud- 
der to think what our situation 
might be today in the 47 separate 
school business offices of Santa 
Clara County. End 
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Here’s proof—the record of a Conqueror purchased five years 
ago: “Twelve teachers using our machine...never had to have in- 
structions ... thousands of sheets of paper, all grades, sizes and weights 
have gone through and never once did it falter. It’s rugged as a bulldog!” 


Now, Heyer-engineered improvements 
make the new Mark III Conquerors better 
than ever. Vastly improved Sheet Sepa- 
rator Fingers eliminate side rubber ad- 
justments. New Adjustable Feed Wheels 


can print 330 copies in 3 minutes, in 1 
to 5 colors, for a fraction of a cent 
per copy. 


Mail coupon today for a convincing Con- 


queror demonstration! 


HEYER INC. e« Chicago 23, Ill. 


grip paper at edges for positive forward- 
ing. New Feed Tension Control lets you 
quickly adjust feed for any paper... 
lightweight to post cards, even newsprint. Conqueror prices begin at just $214.50.** 


Other features include a highly visible ae — age Rete ore 
Re-Set Counter and Direct Drive mech- serviced by over a thousand Franchised 
anism (no lurching). These and many Dealers. 

other new advances make duplicating eens Saline Dette Can, 
easier than ever before. Now, anyone 


“Always Makes a Good Impression” 
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HEYER unc. 
1828-E South Kostner Ave. + Chicago 23, Ill. 


(1 Please send my personalized Memo Pad and Literature on Con- 
queror Duplicators. 


(1 I would like to have a one-week FREE trial of a Conqueror Spirit 
A demonstration by Duplicator. 
mail to show what 


the Conqueror can 
do for you! No cost 
.no obligation. 


Send for your FREE 
Personalized Memo 
Pad... Today! 


City 
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Schools in Memphis, Tenn., can get new, 
temporary classrooms—on demand—in 
just five days with this unique plan de- 
veloped by the school board to supple- 
ment its permanent building program. 


« = ss Demountable and portable 
schoolrooms are providing immedi- 
ate extra space for crowded schools 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

The “Demoport” schoolroom, de- 
veloped by the school board, can be 
moved from place to place as a unit 
or can be unbolted, loaded on a 
truck, and set up again in another 
location. Even more important in 
these days of tight school budgets, 
Memphis schoolmen have cut over- 
all costs by “doing it themselves.” 

A Demoport, 20 feet wide and 
32 feet long, can seat 30-35 stu- 
dents and has a life expectancy of 
up to 15 years. The Memphis code 
allows only four in one “building,” 
but actually, any number of rooms 
can be joined together. One Mem- 


Portable rooms 
for crowded schools 








Demoports are easily erected, can be 


transported to another site if necessary. 


phis school is currently using seven 
in two “buildings” near the main 
school. 

According to F. E. Oswalt, assist- 
ant superintendent for plant man- 
agement, who is in charge of con- 
struction and installation, 30 Demo- 
ports are now in use in Memphis. 
Three of these have already been 
successfully relocated during this 
school year to ease overcrowding 
at a new school. 


Advantages of Demoports 


But ease of transport from one 
site to another is not the only point 
in its favor. The Demoport can also 
be erected rapidly and inexpen- 
sively from pre-fabricated panels. 
In just two months, one building 





crew in Memphis erected 23 new 
rooms and moved three others to a 
new elementary school location. It 
requires only five days of dry 
weather to take a single unit out of 
storage and erect it ready for occu- 
pancy. And the expense is not great. 
Each room costs approximately 
$3,200 for fabrication and $800 for 
erection. Relocation entails an addi- 
tional cost of $800. 

Floor panels, roof sections and 
outside units are all built on a four- 
foot module. Because of this scale, 
and the flexibility of building com- 
ponents, any portion of a Demoport 
room can be moved to increase or 
decrease room space. Although all 
the Memphis structures are 32 feet 
long, the Demoport can be built in 
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Whatever they’re 
walking in 
won’t penetrate an 


* * 
nag if 


SIMONIZ Non-Scuff FLOOR FINISH 


Maximum beauty and protection—with less care—whatever the weather or traffic. 
Mirror-clear vinyl is the secret. One coat creates its own durable substrata seal— 
and bright, self-polishing, slip-resistant top film. Perfect bond and leveling on all 
floors. Never needs buffing. Just mop away water, grime and dirt—bright, long-wear 


finish stays on. 


Available in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes. Order from your Simoniz 
Commercial Products Distributor or mail the coupon today! 


FOR LONG WEAR=-LESS CARE 


Heavy-Duty Floor Wax e Non-Scuff Floor Finish e Super 
Anti-Slip Floor Finish e Triple “A" Paste Floor Wax e 
Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge e All-Purpose Concentrate ‘ 
Floor Cleaner @ HiLite Furniture Polish 


at 
vee ee 


SPRASE FOURS ERI COTTER SESE ee ee ee 


Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division— SCM-4) 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


(] Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz Non- 
Scuff Floor Finish. 


C) Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 
Name 

Firm Name 

Street Address 

City Zone State 
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be sure 


your new 
LANGUAGE LAB 
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will be really complete 


@ IN EQUIPMENT 


m™ IN TEACHING METHODS 


MRI... and only MRI... gives you 


e Simplest Equipment 
e Higher Fidelity 
e PLUS Vital Educational Services 











Are type of equipment, ease-of-use and _ fidelity 
your primary considerations? Then, MRI ranks 
first... because MRI equipment is found in more 
unmatched record of proven 
teaching success. It’s true for 10 or 10,000 stu- 
dents, using the new MRI Tape Magazine, tape 
reels, or the simplest of all, the NEW MRI Mag- 


schools, 


€ 


netic Disc. 


But equipment is not the whole story. MRI is 
also first with tested educational services, giving 
you basic methodology of language labmanship 
for maximum teaching effectiveness. MRI... 
and only MRI... can provide this valuable 
information, derived from its nationally-con- 
ducted seminars. 


MRI’s Building Block Concept keeps cost lower 
today ... and tomorrow .. . by minimizing ex- 
pansion and conversion costs as your program 
grows. 


Plan and build your Language Laboratory with 
MRI’s experienced help and comprehensive 
services. For complete information and helpful 
brochures, write or phone today. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 











A subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 5-7250 


€ MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 
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any multiple of eight feet. Width is 
always 20 feet. 

Lighting fixtures provide the 
same lighting standard required fo 
permanent schools, yet entail mini- 
mum expense in relocation. With 
the help of a Memphis manufac- 
turer, Light & Power Utilities Corp., 
a lighting system that has proven 
quite satisfactory was developed for 
the Demoports. A continuous pre- 
wired channel with plug-ins for 
each light fixture is suspended from 
the ceiling. Hangars for the fixtures 
can stay in place during relocation, 
and the fixtures themselves can be 
moved without dismantling. 

The same flexibility is demon- 
strated in the other construction de- 
tails. According to Oswalt, precision 
in the fabrication of Demoport com- 
ponents has to be considerably bet- 
ter than that of permanent installa- 
tions. In laying the concrete block 
foundation, a high lime-content 
mortar is used to insure easy mainte- 
nance and cleaning later. 

Interiors of the Demoports are 
done in pegboard so that the class 
can mount visual aids easily. Out- 
side units, such as doors, windows, 
heating panels, etc., are completely 
interchangeable on a four-foot mod- 
ule. The windows are of the alumi- 
num awning type and the warm air 
furnace with individual room ther- 
mostat is serviced from exterior. 

I-beams run below each floor 
section to give added center sup- 
port. The prefabricated roof sec- 
tions are insulated and have a vinyl 
roof coating. Wall sections— also 
prefabricated—contain three inches 
of insulation and a vapor barrier. 

Installation of a Demoport usu- 
ally begins with the laying out of 
the building by a maintenance su- 
pervisor, one carpenter and one la- 
borer. Then the carpenter and five 
laborers dig out the site and pour 
the footings for the block founda- 
tion. The site is next turned over to 
a bricklayer and two laborers who 
lay the block foundation on which 
the building is to be erected. Then 
an erection crew of three carpen- 
ters, one fork-lift operator and five 
laborers assembles the building on 
the foundation, hangs the chalk- 
boards and installs the lockers, 
steps and sidewalks. Once the job 
is fairly well along, two electricians, 
two sheet-metal workers and one 
plumber provide the remaining me- 
chanical services. End 
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Burroughs 


IF YOU'RE IN 
THIS BUSINESS 
OF EDUCATION - 


YOU 
CANT 
AFFORD 
10 MISS 
THs 
CONCISE 
NEW 


DOCUMENTARY 














~—TACcOUNTING. 
—*WCHANTTIO 


Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


| am interested in viewing the film 
representatives make the necessary 
convenient for me. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
Sa Se “ 


; : — £ your 
: Business of Education.” Please have one 0 
evades so that | can see it at a time and place 


Hear school officials 
across the country dis- 
cuss the need for 
mechanized accounting 
and the benefits they 
are obtaining from it. 
See for yourself how 
they have solved one of 
the most urgent prob- 
lems of education to- 
day—the cumbersome 
paperwork that’s 
mushrooming alongside 
the enrollment 
explosion. 


How? By asking to see 
a copy of Burroughs 
18-minute sound slide- 
film in color: “This 
Business of Education.” 


“This Business of 
Education’”’ speaks in 
your language about 
your problems. It 
explains how to main- 
tain up-to-the-minute 
information on account- 
ing jobs such as pay- 
roll, reports, budgetary 
accounting and cafe- 
teria cost distribution, 
to name just a few. 


The problem is big, 
your investment in 
time, small. Send in 
the coupon now. Or call 
your nearby branch 
office of Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 
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A sensible solution to 





the “emergency leave” problem 


Absence for personal reasons must—by law—be deducted from a teacher’s 
pay. But emergency leaves can be granted in hardship cases. Here’s how the 
school board in Monterey, Calif., handles them. 


a “My little girl was very sick 
and I had to stay with her. Can my 


absence be taken from my sick 
leave?” 
= “I couldn't teach because 


my plane was delayed coming back. 
Will I be deducted only the substi- 
tute teacher’s pay?” 

Such questions are often asked of 
business managers and personnel 
directors. Legally, their answers 
must be “No.” Absence for reasons 
of family illness cannot be charged 
against a teacher’s own sick leave. 
When a teacher misses service be- 
cause of a late plane, he is “absent 
for personal reasons,” and a full 
day’s pay must be deducted whether 
a substitute teacher was engaged or 
not. 

Though such personnel practices 
are far from just in many individual 
cases, most districts have no legally 





About the authors 


Dr. B. Frank Gillette is assistant super- 
intendent in the Monterey Public 
Schools, Monterey, Calif. Melvin Eisen- 
berger is business manager in the same 
district. 
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By DR. B. FRANK GILLETTE and 


MELVIN ISENBERGER 


acceptable alternatives. It is ac- 
tully a mis-use of public funds to 
pay a teacher his full salary when 
he has been absent for personal 
reasons—unless some type of leave 
of absence has been granted. 


Granting leaves of absence 


A teacher may request a leave 
of absence for any reason whatso- 
ever. Whether his governing board 
will grant the request is another 
matter. What may be justifiable in 
the teacher’s eyes may be regarded 
otherwise by the board. 

Furthermore, any such request 
usually must be made in writing. It 
must be acted upon at an open 
board meeting and is subject to 
public reporting along with other 
board business. Most teachers 
would probably want to avoid the 
public announcement of their per- 
sonal affairs which might be in- 
cluded in newspaper accounts of the 
board meeting. The general phrase 
“for personal reasons” could be 
used in place of the specific reasons 
for the leave request, but their 
names would still appear in the 
press reports. 


In September, 1958, 
Public Schools initiated an emer- 
gency leave policy which—for us— 
has solved much of the problem. 
Acting under authority of the Cali- 
fornia Education Code, the govern- 
ing boards of both the elementary 
and high school districts agreed 
upon the following points: 


Monterey 





= Emergency leave up to three 
days per school year can be granted 
to certificated personnel with no 
deduction for the first day’s absence 
and deduction of the substitute 
teacher’s pay only for the remain- 
ing two days. 


= Emergency leave may be tak- 
en on different occasions during the 
year or at one time but shall not be 
cumulative from year to year. 

@ Acceptable reasons for emer- 
gency leave include serious illness 
in the immediate family, religious 
observances and personal hardship. 


How well has the policy worked? 
During the 1958-59 school year, 
some 55 teachers out of a total cer- 


tificated staff of more than 500 took 
continued on page 98 
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Models for both left or right- 


4 terre ToMesitiel utc Msa Zell lolol 
¥ 
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only Royal desks custom-fit Now Royal offers a desk that fits every stu- 


il 7 d ' dent, accommodates largest electric, or manual 
typewriters. Sturdy, vibration-free, V-braced 
a your typ ing stu ents: square tubular steel frame, durably finished in 
oven-baked Plastelle enamel...platform and 
cabinet-top in lacquered Birch hardwood or 
mar-proof Fiberesin, handy pull-out dictation 
shelf...storage space for books, supplies. Rub- 
ber glides protect floors, deaden noise, prevent 
creeping. Overall: 3542” long x 19” deep x 
30” high. 
Birch Model 1700.......Fiberesin Model 1704. 


Matching Typing Chair, Model 1750: Comfortable, 
four-way adjustable back; contoured Birch 
seat for fatigue-free posture. 


Write for free literature and 
name of your nearest Royal dealer to; 





® 


Metal Manufacturing Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, Dept. 4SM 
Factories and showrooms coast to coast. 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Don’t be swayed by its beauty 


Frankly, the new IBM Electric was styled to catch 
your eye and grace your classroom. However, there 
are even sounder reasons to choose this fine typewriter. 
Look beyond its looks, and you will discover the most 
perfectly engineered product of its kind. 


MADE TO LAST 


At IBM, every conceivable quality test is employed to 
make sure that the IBM Electric will give you years 
of satisfactory service with a minimum of “down- 
time.” In one interesting experiment, a number of 
IBM typewriters were connected to robot units and 
subjected to an intense endurance run. Operating at 
high speeds—night and day—each typewriter typed 
56,000,000 characters in 138,750 tightly packed para- 
graphs on almost nine miles of paper. This is equiva- 
lent to 5 years of normal office use—yet the typewriters 
showed remarkably little wear. 


The perfect teaching typewriter, the IBM Electric 
offers many features to help the student raise his 
standard of performance. For example, the responsive 
‘‘Buoyant Keyboard” lets him adjust key pressure to 
his individual “‘touch,”’ thereby reducing finger fatigue 
and helping him develop increased confidence and skill. 


CUT CLASSROOM CLATTER 

Even the sound of the IBM Electric is right. Working 
with sensitive recording instruments, IBM engineers 
have filtered out all harsh noises while preserving the 
low, smooth sound needed to maintain typing rhythm. 
Service, too, is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. IBM Customer Engineers are trained in every 
function of this precision instrument. They’ll keep your 
IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 
Why not have our local representative show you the 
IBM Electric and tell you about the facilities of IBM’s 
Educational Services Department. We feel sure your 
school will want to take advantage of the experience 
and the exceptional services that have made IBM the 
leader in the electric typewriter industry. 


THE IBM ELECTRIC 


Its beauty 1s just a bonus 






































this 16-row telescoping 
gym seat installation is 
operated MANUALLY 


New Safway telescoping gym seat installation at Menomonee Falls High School, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
architects—Kloppenburg & Kloppenburg, Milwaukee. Seating set-up shown is duplicated on the opposite 
side of the gym (total capacity 2,370). 


OAFWAY | 


TELESCOPING 
GYM SEATS 


quickly opened to any required number 
of rows or closed to clear the floor 


EASY OPERATION of Safway telescoping gym seats means 
lower handling costs every time you change your set-up. With 
Safway’s straight-line tracking, manual operation is practical 
for most installations—even the big 16-row bleacher shown above. 
Other Safway features are extra-large wheels, non-sticking 
nylon glides, fewer moving parts and less metal-to-metal friction. 
SPECTATOR COMFORT— Ample foot 
and knee room; inclined seats; good view. 
COMPLETE SAFETY—For spectators, gym 
users and maintenance personnel. 


FLOOR PROTECTION — Wheels roll in 
separate tracks to prevent grooving. 


GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest into a ver: 
tical cabinet. Rich Golden Oak finish. 


COMPLETE LINE—Recessed, wall- 
attached and portable types. 


MOTORIZED OPERATION — Available 
for larger installations if desired. 


















WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN 


~ 164V 


Of write t 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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advantage of the new policy. Many 
of the 55 asked for emergency 
leaves for only a half-day or a sin- 
gle day; others used up the entire 
three days. 

Has the policy been hard to ad- 
minister? No, except at the point 
where personal hardship had to be 
defined. Where is the line drawn 
between “personal convenience” 
and “personal hardship’? If a 
teaching mother stays home to care 
for her sick child, a case can be 
made for personal hardship. But if 
the child’s grandmother is available 
to act as the nurse, the line between 
convenience and need becomes very 
thin. This is something which the 
administration must determine some- 
what arbitrarily in each individual 
case. 

In Monterey, the assistant super- 
intendent has ruled on all of the 
cases. Appeals can be taken to the 
superintendent and the governing 
boards. So far, the certificated staff 
has shown a strong support of the 
policy and no appeals have been 
made. 

As a result, the boards have 
been spared a number of decisions 
on leave requests—decisions which 
undoubtedly would have been 
based upon administrative recom- 
mendation anyway. 


Areas for further study 

After operating our emergency 
leave policy for a year, we have 
found certain areas that bear fur- 
ther study. Among them are: 


1. The need to refine the term 
“personal hardship.” 

2. There is an apparent incon- 
sistency in making no deduction at 
all on the second and third days of 
absences when no substitute is em- 
ployed. Under our present policy, 
vice-principals, counselors, librar- 
ians, etc., have an advantage over 
teachers. 

3. The need to develop a meth- 
od of obtaining corroboratory de- 
tails on a request for emergericy 
leave, without arousing the ire of 
the individuals concerned. 

Despite these drawbacks, we are 
eminently satisfied with our policy. 
Teachers certainly have not taken 
undue advantage of it and it has al- 
lowed us the freedom to deal prop- 
erly with genuine hardship cases, 
without the necessity of cutting a 
teacher’s income or doing battle 
with state law. End 
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Handsome New School Buildings 
| CAN Have aPractical Price Tag 
: Start Now With Versatile Armco Steel Buildings 


Architectural imagination, plus production 
line buildings by Armco, is providing hand- 
some, safe, economical school buildings in 
district after district. It will pay you to get 
full facts now about this better way to build. 
We can arrange to show you the unparalleled 
advantages of Armco Steel Buildings first 
hand. Write us for full information, or use 
the coupon below. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., 4930 Curtis Street, Middle- 


town, Ohio. 
New steels are 
es born at 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & Armco 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
4930 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about Armco Buildings for the following 
school uses: 


(] Classrooms C] Gymnasiums 


(] Auditoriums Other 





Name Title 





Organization 





Street 





City Zone__State 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 








Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division * The National 
Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation + Union Wire Rope Corporation 









































Now from the BIG GMC BREAKTHROUGH in truck engi- 
neering—NEW SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 10 WAYS BETTER 
TO GIVE YOU SAFER DRIVING, SMOOTHER RIDING AND 
LOW-BUDGET OPERATION! 


1 Stronger, stiffer frames 


NO 


Wider front tread... up to 14 feet shorter 
turning 


Maintenance-free torsion bar front springs 
Safer stops with bigger brakes, standard 


Quieter, vibrationless engine mountings 


oOo ol - Ww 


New, exclusive V-6 engines—longer life, 
greater economy 


wd 


Larger, smoother-acting clutches 


True progressive rear springs, standard 


9 Smoother riding with new independent 
front suspension 


10 New high-strength, easy-operating trans- 
missions 


New GMC school bus chassis are manufac- 
tured under the industry’s most rigid quality- 
control standards. Every one must pass 
hundreds of new perfection requirements, 
exceed all national standards for school buses. 








New SV4019 Conventional Chassis 
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GMC builds a complete line of Conventional-type school 
bus chassis to fulfill a// your requirements from 7 passengers 
to 66 passengers. 


PROOF OF POPULARITY! 


Year after year, more GMC 60- 
passenger school bus chassis are 
purchased than any other makes. 


AY 


NEWEST, LOWEST-PRICED 
“PUSHER” BUS BUILT! 


Save on purchase price. Save on 
upkeep costs. Shorter over-all length. 
Shorter turning. Powered by exclu- 


TRUCKS al sive GMC 180 hp. V-6 engine. 


In school bus chassis— 


Ta gaseones. Gensai GMC Truck & Coach—a General Motors Division « Pontiac, Mich. 


Motors leads the way! 
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The first installment of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'’s 


The first Cost of Education Index ever 
to be built on a weighted sample of all U.S. 
school districts has just been completed. 

This pilot study is more than a massive ac- 
cumulation of facts and figures. It is designed to 
be a dynamic and purposeful tool in the hands 
of local school administrators and local boards 
of education. It also demonstrates the urgent 
need for an even more comprehensive index 
to assist federal and state legislative bodies con- 
cerned with the elusive problems of federal and 
state support for public education. 

Here’s what it will help you to do at the 
local level: 

1. Compare your district’s over-all costs with 
those of others in your region. 

2. Compare your expenditures for specific 
items like transportation, teachers’ salaries, ad- 
ministrative costs, food service, etc., with other 
districts of your own size in your own locality. 

3. Discover the areas in which you appear 
to be over-extending or under-expending, and 
help you uncover the reasons why. 

Finally, with a little ingenuity and interpola- 
tion, it will give you a rough yardstick of how 
much you might want to spend in terms of the 
wealth of your own district, to provide your 
youth with a “good” public education. 


Hundreds of school districts participated 
in building SM’s Cost of Education Index. 
Each filled out a detailed four-page ques- 
tionnaire which itemized expenditures for 
dozens of budget items, for a two-year 
period (1958-59 and 1959-60). 

The questionnaire itself was devised by 
Dr. Orlando F. Furno. Furno’s early work at 
Columbia University, and particularly his 
involvement as a statistical research analyst 
in the Institute of Administrative Research, 
Columbia University, established his repu- 
tation as an educational research statistician. 
Dr. Furno is presently at the U. S. Office of 
Education. It was at his suggestion, and with 
his guidance, that this project was developed. 

The final total of school districts used in 


The Index has limitations, too. It won't tell 
you the quality of your educational product. 
Qualitative measurement can’t be calculated 
simply in terms of dollars and cents. But, since 
most reasonable men will agree that there is 
a positive correlation between price and quality, 
it will help you estimate the probable worth 
of your school’s educational program. 


What is a Cost of Education Index? 


You are probably familiar with the Con- 
sumer Price Index. It measures the buying 
power of a consumer’s dollar in terms of what 
the same dollar would have purchased in 1940 
or 1950. By combining today’s prices for a 
variety of basic commodities, it provides an 
index of what a dollar will purchase today as 
compared to a dollar a decade ago. 

CEI (Cost of Education Index) operates in 
a similar fashion. It measures the ebb and flow 
of an “educational dollar” in terms of what it 
buys today for the same “product” as compared 
to a previous year. 

Why do we need such a yardstick? This sim- 
ple illustration should suffice. In 1940, a cer- 
tain community in New York State was spend- 
ing approximately $200 per pupil for its edu- 
cational program. In 1959, this community was 
spending approximately $600 per pupil. New 


the carefully weighted sample was 583. 
Each was selected because it represented, by 
virtue of geographical location, size, and 
cost per pupil, a randomly selected unit of 
measurement. The accumulated data is being 
processed on an IBM electronic computer. 

Many education indexes have been sug- 
gested—and actually prepared—before, but 
none has assumed the proportions of this ef- 
fort. Although SM’s CEI is still only a “pilot” 
effort (it may be hoped that a federal 
agency such as the Office of Education will 
eventually undertake a continuous study), 
this sample is so great, and so far exceeds 
the demands of statistical probability, that 
it may be used with reasonable confidence 
on a national and regional basis. 
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Cost of Education Index 





York, which has its own “cost of education in- 
dex,” finds that $530 of that $600 was used 
to reproduce the 1940 program. Only $70 went 
into program improvement. In other words, 
over the 20 year gap, this community invested 
only $3.50 more per year per pupil to improve 
education and to stay abreast of new develop- 
ments. 

Obviously, it will be a lot easier for a superin- 
tendent and school board to explain an increase 
of $70 per pupil as compared to $400 per 
pupil. 

But a single “index” figure has limited value 
at the local level except as a barometer of a 
school district’s over-all financial effort. sCcHOOL 
MANAGEMENT’s CEI will permit you to isolate 
components of your budget and to measure 
their increased cost. For example, if you know 
your present per pupil expenditures for teach- 
ers’ salaries, and if the Index shows that salary 
costs have gone up 10% in the last few years, 
you can see if your own per pupil expenditures 
for teachers have risen accordingly. If they’ve 
gone up 10%, too, you are at least keeping pace 
with inflation. This permits local officials to ex- 
plain to their taxpayers, in very exact terms, 
WHY the tax rate has increased. The district has 
merely kept pace with the times—just as a 
housewife keeps pace when she must pay 27¢ 
today for the same quart of milk that she 
bought for 24¢ a few years ago. 


Keeping up with the Jones’s 
Unfortunately, no yardstick has ever been 
developed to tell a school district how much it 
should spend to provide a “quality” educational 
program. In fact, no one can even define “qual- 
ity education” in terms acceptable to everyone. 
The best one can do is to compare his dis- 
trict’s efforts to buy the dozens of different in- 
gredients that go into his budget with the ef- 
forts of other districts with similar characteris- 
tics. For example, he can compare his over-all 
and specific costs with districts of similar size. 
He can further narrow this comparison by com- 
paring with districts of the same size in the same 
geographical region. In addition, if he chooses 
to, he can compare on a basis of size, geo- 
graphical location, and cost per pupil. Finally, 
he can compare any one of dozens of specific 
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expenditures (see list of items covered by 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’S CEI on page 105) us- 
ing all three of these factors. 

To bring this into focus, let’s examine a 
practical situation that might well arise in a 
typical suburban school district. Over a period 
of a few years there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the turnover of the district’s high 
school teaching staff. The board and the ad- 
ministration have been studying the problem 
by examining the obvious and usual causes 
such as housing, marriage, pregnancy, salary 
level, etc. They find they are competitive with 
other districts in their area as far as salary 
schedule is concerned. There appears to be no 
noticeable change in the “natural” or social 
causes that might be accelerating the turnover 
rate. So they look to some of the CEI figures 
to see if they can diagnose some hidden reason 
for their trouble. 

First, they establish that they are paying a 
professional salary that is a little above “par” 
for their size and area. Next they look at staff- 
ing adequacy—the number of pupils per class- 
room teacher. Here they find they’re out of 
line—the “average” district of their size, in 
their area, has a ratio of 25 pupils per teacher. 
They are approaching 29. This is a significant 
factor—but it isn’t enough to prove the case 
because they know that some of their immedi- 
ate neighbors are actually exceeding this 29-1 
ratio. Moreover, 29-1 isn’t intolerable—it 
doesn’t exceed what might be considered the 
“tolerance band.” In fact, although it exceeds 
“average,” some 40% of the schools of their 
size in their area, with their per pupil expendi- 
ture, have as high a ratio as 29-1. 

So they look farther. They examine their ex- 
penditures for educational materials—books, 
maps, lab equipment, tape recorders, etc. Now 
they get a shock. They find they are in the low- 
est 10% here when all other things are equal! 
So their conjecture goes something like this: 
“Our relatively high salary schedule attracts 
good teachers. Our pupil-teacher ratio, while it 
isn’t good, isn’t intolerable. But our teachers 
can’t cope with the heavy load using inadequate 
facilities, old textbooks, and without important 
mechanical or electronic aids.” 

While this is, admittedly, a “pat” situation, 
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it isn’t improbable. The inter-relationship of 
these three factors—average professional sal- 
ary, staffing adequacy, and educational mate- 
rials expenditures—has a definite influence on 
attracting and holding good teachers. More- 
over, research by such organizations as the 
Associated Public School Systems has estab- 
lished a strong positive correlation between 
these three items and educational quality. Nor 
does the analysis of our school district have to 
stop here. Using the figures compiled in the 
CEI they can probe such factors as adminis- 
trative costs and clerical expenditures to fur- 
ther the measurement of their commitment to 
“Keeping up with the Jones’s.” 


What the CE! won’‘t do 


There is a very real danger, it should be 
pointed out, in expecting CEI to help you es- 
tablish a proper expenditure level for your 
district. /t simply reports what others are doing 
financially, and it provides a yardstick by 
which you can measure whether or not you are 
keeping up with rising costs. It does not take 
into account what you should be doing to meet 
the challenge of modern educational needs 
and technology. Nor does it reflect, directly, 
how much your district should be doing in 
terms of its ability to pay. 

On page 107 you'll find a method for cor- 
recting your “score” in terms of your district’s 
ability to pay. It isn’t an exact method, but it 
will sharpen your understanding of the prob- 
lem and provide a useful tool in dealing with 
hostile elements who, when they see your fig- 
ures to be high (if they are), accuse your 
board and administration of over-spending. 


How the Index will be presented 


The list of items for which figures have been 
assembled is reported on page 105. Obviously, 
more data is being accumulated than could pos- 
sibly be presented in a single issue of this 
magazine. We are endeavoring to present the 
most immediately useful data in the next three or 
four issues, with an eye to application at the 
local level and for its value to legislators who 
are now groping with the problems of providing 
assistance to financially strained or exhausted 
districts. Thereafter, significant cross-correla- 
tions will be presented on a monthly basis as 
new data is collected. 

For this first presentation we have focused 
on the broad national picture. In succeeding 
articles we'll come in close on: 

1. Salaries to professional personnel, and 

costs for strictly “educational” items. 

2. Plant operation and maintenance. 

3. Special services (such as transportation 

and feeding). 





There are many ways to measure educational 
costs, but one of the best is in terms of net cur- 
rent expenditure per weighted pupil unit. This 
is a favored yardstick because it provides a 
common denominator to compensate for such 
differences as sparcity of school population and 
the cost of educating a high school student 
compared with an elementary pupil. 

The table on the opposite page shows, for 
two years, the national cost per pupil for 26 
different items found in almost every school 
district budget. It also shows the percentage 
that each item is of total current expenditures. 
“Total current expenditure” excludes items 
like debt service and capital investment. In ef- 
fect, it presents those expenditures which are 
elective and occur year after year. 


Nine categories 


The 26 items fall into nine major categories 
—administration, instruction, attendance serv- 
ices, health services, plant operation, mainte- 
nance, fixed charges, other services, and trans- 
portation. 

Included in fixed charges are such items as 
contributions to employee retirement funds, in- 
surance and bonding costs, rental of land and 
buildings, interest on current loans, and other 
charges of that nature. 

Lumped together as other services are such 
items as food service expenditures and student 
body activities that come out of current operat- 
ing funds. 


Finding net current expenditure 


Because transportation costs vary so greatly 
from district to district—and because this is 
an auxiliary service—they are eliminated from 
total current expenditure to obtain “net current 
expenditure.” It is this latter figure that is most 
important to schoolmen. 

As can be observed, there has been very 
little change in the two years in the percentage 
of current funds allocated to each of the 26 
areas of expenditure, despite the fact that the 
net current expenditure per pupil has risen 
almost 6%. Thus, it appears, if your district’s 
budget breaks down in approximately the same 
ratio as this one, you are conforming very 
closely to the national pattern. If there are 
any major points of difference, they may be 
very good ones, but you should be aware that 
they exist and sure that they are intentional. 

The factors that will provide a Cost of Educa- 
tion Index now begin to emerge. In subsequent 
issues, when we discuss the regional and dis- 
trict size differences for each of these 26 items, 
you will be able to make more valid compari- 
sons with your own district’s experience. 
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BUDGET 
CATEGORIES 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Total 
Professional Salaries—Admin- 
istration 
Secretarial and Clerical Sala- 
ries—Administration 
Other Expenditures—Adminis- 
tration 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
COSTS—Total 


Professional Salaries—Instruc- 
tion 

Secretarial and Clerical Sala- 
ries—Instruction 

Teaching Materials 

Other Expenditures—Instruc- 
tion 


ATTENDANCE 
SERVICES—Total 


HEALTH SERVICES— 
ai Total 
Salaries—Health Services 
Other operating expenditures 

Services 


__|PLANT OPERATION— 


4 Total 
Custodial Salaries 
Heat for Buildings 
Utilities, other than heat 
Other Operating Expenditures 


MAINTENANCE 
COSTS—Total 


Maintenance Salaries—School 
District Employees 

Other Expenditures— 
Maintenance 


FIXED CHARGES— 
Total 


OTHER SERVICES 
(Food Service, Student Body 
Activities, etc.) 


NET PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURE LEVEL 


- TRANSPORTATION 
“ SERVICES—Total 


Transportation Salaries, 
School Dist., Employees 

Other Expenditures— 
Transportation 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 
TOTAL 


Current Expenditures per . 
Pupil 


AVERAGE COST 
PER PUPIL 


1959 


$ 11.81 
6.34 
3.46 
2.01 


$209.66 
190.65 


2.88 
10.66 


5.47 


$ .28 


$ 1.73 
1.15 


58 
$ 27.94 
15.26 

4.90 

5.18 

2.60 

$ 9.79 
2.88 


6.91 


$ 8.93 


$ 5.76 


“J 
Wi 
© 
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$ 12.10 
3.74 
8.36 


$288.00 


$292.19 


$305.00 





PERCENT OF TOTAL 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


1959 


4.1% 
2.2 
1.2 

7 


72.8% 
66.2 


1.0 
3.7 


1.9 1.6 


1% 1% 


9.7% 9.5% 


3.4% 3.5% 


3.1% 3.2% 


2.0% 2.2% 


4.2% 4.2% 
1.3 
2.9 


100% 100% 




































HOW THE U. S. EDUCATION DOLLAR 
IS BEING SPENT, 1959-60 





A glance at the pictorial graph on this page 
(see above) shows how the U. S. educational 
dollar was allocated in the school year 1959- 
1960. The figures are interesting, but it is im- 
portant that they be evaluated for what they 
are—nothing more than the distribution of 
the dollars being expended at the local level to 
educate children in kindergarten through the 
12th grade. The chart merges the experience of 
districts in various parts of the country, dis- 
tricts of widely varying size, and districts with 
unlike educational objectives. Some of the dis- 
tricts provide bus transportation—others don’t. 
Some have a chief administrator, others do 
not. So don’t jump to conclusions. Don’t 
try to make comparisons of this breakdown 
with your own district’s figures, yet. Compari- 
sons can be made later, using more meaningful 
facts. 


The table on page 107 presents the average 
net expenditure per pupil for each of the nine 
different regions of the U. S. The national net 





expenditure per pupil is $292. If you live in 
Massachusetts, you'll see that your area (Re- 
gion 1) is “high” in comparison to the national 
figure. If you live in Mississippi (Region 6) 
you'll find that you’re quite “low.” 

Before drawing any conclusions about the 
respective effort you’re making in your district, 
it would be well to consider some of the tan- 
gibles and intangibles that affect your position. 
For example, consider the actual financial abil- 
ity of each of these nine regions to provide 
its children with educational dollars. One in- 
dex of this ability to pay is the “per capita per- 
sonal income” of the population. It isn’t the 
only measure, but it’s a good one. We find that 
Mississippi's region, which spends only $178 
per pupil, is actually spending 12.4% of its per 
capita personal income for education. Massa- 
chusetts, which spends much more per pupil, is 
spending 12.2% of its per capita personal in- 
come on education. Using this yardstick, the 
gross difference in effort is negligible. 

“But isn’t it true,” you might ask, “that a 
dollar goes farther in Mississippi?” The answer 
to that isn’t as easy to produce. Now some im- 
portant intangibles enter the picture. There are 
substantial differences in standard of living 
between regions, and these mean a dollar ap- 
pears to go farther. There are differences, too, 
in such things as building costs and, in some 
cases, food prices. But textbooks cost just as 
much in each area. And teachers, who are 
paid less in Mississippi than Massachusetts, 
spend just as much for life insurance, automo- 
biles, and appliances. 

In making allowance for the ability of your 
district to pay more or less than the figures 
shown in this table, you must also take into ac- 
count your individual characteristics. In this 
regard, you can get additional help from several 
other sources. For example, Sales Management 
magazine publishes, each year, county wealth 
figures. These are available in almost any good 
business library or, perhaps, through the sales 
office of a large corporation in your town. 
They'll permit you to pinpoint, on a county ba- 
sis, how your county stands in your region. 
You can narrow the gap even more if you 
merely look about you at adjacent communities 
and grade yourself on a basis of relative wealth. 

This term “relative wealth” doesn’t just ap- 
ply to per capita personal income. If yours is a 
new suburban community, you may not have 
adequate tax support behind each student to 
warrant high expenditures without extreme sac- 
rifice on the part of local residents. Some com- 
munities—particularly those that do have high 
per capita personal income—are able to spend 
more with little effort. In others there is both 
unwillingness and inability. 

So, if you are beginning to compare, don’t 
forget ability to buy before you jump to con- 
clusions. 
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REGION 1: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
> chusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 





per pupil 


Effort 
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land, Dist. of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 


FA ieniss A necticut. Georgia, Florida. 
= BD. REGION 2: New York, New KEGION 6: Kentucky, Ten- 
~ 7 ae Jersey, Pennsylvania. nessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
p82 7 REGION 3: Ohio, Indiana REGION 7: Arkansas, Louis- 
| JS Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. iana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Se, i REGION 8: Montana, Idaho, 
Se © ae poi 4: —.s — Wyoming, Colorado, New 
< on aioe” whee — Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
, * vada. 
\ > | noni. REGION 9: Washington, 
REGION 5: Delaware, Mary- Oregon, California, Alaska. 
ARE YOU SPENDING AS MUCH AS YOU COULD? 
Average per capita Average net 
personal income expenditure per pupil 
Regions 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Nat'l average 
net expenditure 

















Earlier in the article, the very real danger of 
comparing your district’s expenditures with the 
“average expenditures” was pointed out. The 
figures in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S CEI only 
show what is actually being spent. Quality—how 
much should be spent—is not considered now. 

Thus, even on a regional basis, there is no 
particular reason for complacency if you’re 
“average.” Nor is there necessarily reason for 
concern if your expenditures prove to be above 
the average. As a matter of fact, if you agree 
with most schoolmen that education in the 
United States is not what it ought to be, you 





may feel that you have reason to be concerned 
if your district is not well above the average in 
your region. 


What does average mean? 


Average, as it is being used here, is really the 
median, or the point on the expenditure scale 
that half the districts are above and half below. 
Thus, if your district is spending the national 
“average” per pupil, fully half of the other 
districts in the United States are spending more. 

This is dramatized in the charts that follow. 
The first one (see arrow opposite page) shows 


WHAT ABOUT THE EFFECT OF DISTRICT SIZE? 


The chart on this page shows how district 
size affects per pupil expenditures. It reflects 
the expenditures for all districts within a given 
group on a national basis. It does not compen- 
sate for regional differences. 

We have introduced it only to demonstrate 
that there is no constant arithmetical progres- 
sion, up or down, as districts grow larger or 
smaller. When detailed budget items are ex- 
amined, the effect of size will be demonstrated. 


For example, it can be recognized, by logic, 
that the per pupil cost for “administration” 
could be influenced by the number of pupils. 
In a smaller district, the salary of the chief ad- 
ministrator must be spread over fewer pupils 
than in a larger district. But a larger district 
may have many “administrators” and, con- 
ceivably, have a higher per pupil investment in 
administration than its smaller next-door neigh- 
bor, while paying less per pupil on salaries. 


COST PER PUPIL, 1959-60 
By size of district National 


Number 
of pupils 


Above 
25,000 


12,001 
25,000 


6,001- 
12,000 


3,001- 
6,000 


1,201- 
3,000 


601- 
1,200 


300- 
600 


average 
$298 
$307 
$319 
$300 
$297 


$264 


$268 
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the average amount per pupil being spent each 
year by more than half the districts in the na- 
tion. If your district is spending more than this 
amount, it is “Above Average.” 

But this same chart also shows that 25% of 
the districts in the nation are spending more 
than $351 per pupil annually. This group, the 
“Quality Quarter” is made up of districts that 
are not satisfied to be just average or slightly 
above. 

Finally, the chart also shows that the “Top 
Tenth” of the districts are spending more than 
$431 annually per pupil! In other words, each 
one of these districts is spending almost half as 
much again per pupil as an average district. 

But comparing your district to the national 
average, while it may be enlightening, is not 
necessarily fair. As shown earlier (see page 
107), not every region has the same ability to 
pay actual dollars for education, and the dis- 
trict in South Dakota that is, perhaps, spending 
15% of its per capita personal income on edu- 
cation, may not even rate nationally as average 
in per pupil expenditure, while a selected New 
York district spending less than 10% of its per 
capita personal income on education may be 
in the national Quality Quarter or even Top 
Tenth. 

For this reason, under the arrow is a re- 
gional breakdown of per pupil expenditures. 

You can now see how much you must spend 
per pupil to be Above Average in your own 
neck of the woods. What must your expenditures 
be to put you in the Quality Quarter, and 
what does it take to reach the Top Tenth? 

If you’re willing to accept the general prem- 
ise that, in most districts, you get more if you 
pay more, you can begin to place yourself 
qualitatively by using the regional tables on 
per pupil expenditure. 


Two examples 


To see how this works, let’s take two districts, 
one in Pennsylvania and the other in Missis- 
sippi. The Pennsylvania district spends $380 
per pupil annually and the Mississippi district 
$280. 

The Pennsylvania superintendent can look 
at the national figures and feel pretty good. His 
district ranks well up in the Quality Quarter. 
On the other hand, if he looks at the figures 
for his area, Region 2, he gets a bit of a jolt. 
His district is spending just $4 per pupil more 
than the average district in his area. There may 
be any number of reasons for this—many of 
which will be discussed in forthcoming articles 
—but the fact remains that in its own area, this 
district’s expenditure is hardly Above Average. 

How about our man in Mississippi? Nation- 
ally, he doesn’t rank at all, falling below the 
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HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING 





PER PUPIL? 
Quality Top 
Average quarter tenth 
nat’! $292 

Region 
1 $308 $350 $392 
2 376 463 557 
3 301 345 390 
4 278 319 368 
5 204 250 336 
6 178 201 238 
7 223 274 305 
8 312 353 417 
9 347 379 429 








national average. But in his area, Region 6, 
his district is a giant. Only 10% of the districts 
in Region 6 are spending more than $238 per 
pupil! Certainly this district’s expenditure per 
pupil of $280 is outstanding. It may be able to 
provide as good an educational program for 
$280 per pupil as the Pennsylvania district can 
for $380. 


Don’t pat yourself on the back yet. There 
are many other yardsticks to be used in meas- 
uring your district. Let’s compare how well you 
are paying your professional administrators. 
(This category includes superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, business managers and 
other professionally trained members of the 
central administrative staff. It does not include 
building principals, guidance officers, librari- 
ans, etc., all of whom are listed as members 
of the instructional staff.) 

According to the arrow (see page 110), half 
the districts in the United States pay their pro- 
fessional administrative personnel an average 
of $7,642 per year. This figure is not the total 
amount paid for administrative salaries by the 
district. To get a comparative figure in your 
district, you must. add all the salaries paid to 
professional administrators and divide that by 
the number of people involved. 

To get into the Quality Quarter nationally, 
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your average administrative salaries must be 
$12,877 annually. The Top Tenth spend at 
least $17,084 per person on administrative sal- 
aries each year. 

Again, these figures, while interesting, can 
be deceptive. It is necessary, for one thing, to 


HOW WELL ARE WE PAYING OUR 
ADMINISTRATORS? 


Average 


Quality Top 
quarter tenth 











Nat’l $7,642 

Region 

1 $9,051 $10,907 $12,922 
2 9,351 11,433 14,149 
3 8,046 10,788 12,863 
4 6,930 10,965 15,596 
5 8,206 9,945 11,638 
6 7,917 9,978 10,736 
7 6,833 9,977 12,920 
8 8,954 10,048 11,035 
9 11,276 13,991 16,240 


look to your own region to see how you rank 
with the schools around you. Moreover, other 
factors that are not shown in this chart, have 
to be considered. 

For example, District A may have just one 
administrator who is being paid a salary of 
$15,000 per year. This would put that district 
into the Quality Quarter salary-wise, nationally 
and in any region. Moreover in seven regions, it 
would rank in the Top Tenth. 

District B could have a superintendent and 
two assistant superintendents, at a total an- 
nual expenditure of $30,000 ($15,000 for the 
superintendent and $7,500 for each of the as- 
sistants). Its average expenditure on adminis- 
trators’ salaries would be $10,000 per year. 
This amount is not high enough to place this 
district in the Quality Quarter, either nationally 
or in six of the regions. 

Now, if both districts have the same number 
of students, which one is better staffed in its 
administrative area? Obviously, the district 
with three administrators—assuming the qual- 
ity of the personnel is equal—is better staffed 
than the district with one. 





So a new factor has been injected. How 
many professional administrators do you have 
per 1,000 students? Does your district have 
enough? 

Going back to districts A and B, if each had 
exactly 1,000 students, District B, with three 
administrators per 1,000, would rank in the 
Top Tenth nationally (see arrow below). 
District A, with one administrator, would rank 
Above Average nationally. 

Looking at the regional picture, District B’s 
three administrators would put it in the Top 
Tenth in all but Region 3. District A, while it 
would never rate in the Top Tenth, would ap- 
pear in the Quality Quarter in three of the re- 
gions. 

So now you have two guides to the rating of 
your district—by region and nationally—in the 


DO WE HAVE ENOUGH ADMINISTRATORS?* 


Quality Top 
quarter tenth 


Average 





*Figures shown are administrators} 


Region per 1 000 students. 

1 ssf 1.00 | 1.85 
2 126 | 221 | 2.90 
3 130 | 245 1 3.31 
4 113! 195 ! 3.00 
5 330 6 {| 1.31 
6 Mt 13 4 1.65 
7 1240 209 ! 278 
8 79 1.58 2.32 
9 ) 113 § 262 


matter of administrative staffing. Many others, 
such as percentage of net current expenditure 
apportioned to administrative salaries and ra- 
tio of administrators to teachers, remain to be 
discussed. 

Almost as important is the help administra- 
tors have. Going back to Districts A and B, if 
the single administrator in District A has five 
clerks and secretaries to help him, his job will 
be considerably eased. If District B’s three ad- 
ministrators have no clerical help, they may be 
badly bogged down in detail. These questions 
will be taken up in future articles. 
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How about your instructional staff? Is it be- 
ing paid up to the national average? And what 
kind of a load do your teachers have? 

For purposes of this study, professional in- 
structional staff includes—in addition to class- 


HOW WELL ARE WE PAYING OUR 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF? 











ualit 

Average A " y Ai. 4 
Region 
1 $5,262 $5,665 $6,001 
2 5,621 6,291 6,961 
3 5,266 5,879 6,664 
4 ~ 4,694 5,426 6,238 
5 4,117 4,174 5,502 
6 3,819 4,331 4,586 
7 4,470 4,988 5,345 
8 5,288 5,700 6,099 
9 6,152 6,802 7,211 


room teachers—principals, consultants or su- 
pervisors, school librarians, audio-visual, guid- 
ance, psychological and television instructional 
personnel. 

Let’s look at the arrow (see above). If 
the figure in your district for instructional staff 
salaries is above $5,114, you are paying more 
than half the districts in the United States. On 
the other hand, if it is below this figure, your 
district is paying less than half. 

Remember, these are not starting salaries, 
nor are they only the salaries of classroom teach- 
ers. They include the salaries of usually higher 
paid specialized instructional personnel, too. 

To get into the Quality Quarter nationally, 
your district’s average must be $5,825 per 
professional instructor, or better. The Top 
Tenth are paying their instructional staff mem- 
bers $6,674 on the average. 

Once more, regional variations must be con- 
sidered. If your average is just $5,114, you 
rank right in the middle nationally, but if you’re 
in Regions 1, 2, 3, 8 or 9, chances are you’re 
losing teachers to your neighbors. If you’re lo- 
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cated in Regions 4, 5 6 or 7, there’s a good 
possibility that teachers in the district next door 
are eyeing your salary scale with the thought 
of improving themselves. As a matter of fact, 
in Region 6, if you are paying an average of 
$5,114, teachers in more than nine out of 10 
neighboring districts are being paid less than 
teachers in your own. 


There are almost always two sides to an is- 
sue. There are many more than two sides to 
the question of your instructional staff. If you’re 
feeling pretty good because your average an- 
nual salary puts you in the Quality Quarter 
you had better look around again and see how 
you rate by some other measures. For example, 
how many members of the instructional staff 
do you have for every 1,000 students? (Always 
keep in mind that this is not a pupil-classroom 
teacher ratio. This is the ratio of pupils to teach- 
ers plus other members of the instructional 
staff. ) 

The arrow (see below) shows that if you 
have 50 instructors for every 1,000 students 
(more conventionally, a pupil-instructor ratio 
of 20-1), your district ranks in the Quality 
Quarter nationally. If you have 40 instructors 
for every 1,000 students (a 25-1 pupil-instruc- 
tor ratio), you are giving your instructional 
staff a heavier load than more than 50% of the 
nation’s districts. 

The regional aspect must be considered here, 


HOW HEAVY A LOAD ARE WE GIVING 
OUR TEACHERS?* 





Quality Top 
a quarter tenth 
Nat'l 43.86 
*Figures shown are instructional 

Region staff per 1,000 students. 
1 44.42 46.44 49.58 
2 45.28 50.88 54.29 
3 40.73 44.36 48.40 
4 42.20 45.35 48.70 
5 41.02 43.90 46.13 
6 38.72 41.82 46.49 
7 40.77 44.12 47.09 
8 41.38 — 45.94 51.00 
9 39.38 43.48 46.00 
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too. The district with a 20-1 ratio (50 instruc- 
tors per 1,000 students), would be greatly 
envied in most parts of the country. But in Re- 
gion 2, it would have to improve somewhat be- 
fore it could get into the Quality Quarter. 


ARE WE SPENDING ENOUGH OF OUR 
BUDGET FOR TEACHING SUPPLIES? 


Average Quality Top 
quarter tenth 


Se eee 


Natl 3.87% 
1 2.30% 3.28% 4.10% 
2 2.67 3.65 4.54 
3 3.10 4.55 6.52 
4 4.16 5.97 7.05 
5 1.97 2.83 4.02 
6 2.04 3.54 5.06 
7 1.98 2.98 5.00 
8 2.57 3.71 4.91 
9 3.86 4.90 5.64 








Now how do you stand in the matter of in- 
structional staff? Let’s say your district is just 
about average. It has 43.86 instructors for 
every 1,000 students and your staff pay aver- 
ages $5,114. What tools are you giving your 
instructors? How much of your annual net cur- 
rent expenditure is going for instructional ma- 
terials and supplies? 

If you’ve used up all your money staffing 
your district and have nothing much left over 
with which to buy supplies, you may find your 
district being left behind. As the arrow shows 
(see above), you should be apportioning al- 
most 4% of your annual current expenditures 
to instructional supplies, if you want to remain 
among the average districts of the nation. 

If you want your district to be in the Quality 
Quarter, it will take 5.69% of your budget to 
make the grade. Of course, in your particular 
region that kind of an expenditure may put 
your district way up into the Top Tenth. To 
become a member of the national Top Tenth, 
if your district can afford it, 6.74% of the net 
current expenditures must be for instructional 
supplies. Even that would leave you only in 
the Quality Quarter in Region 4. 








Of course, the percentage of your annual net 
current expenditure apportioned to an item can 
be deceptive, too. The lower the budget, ob- 
viously, the less you need to spend per pupil 
to achieve the Quality Quarter. 


The real question before your district is 
“Are we spending enough per pupil on instruc- 
tional supplies?” The best teachers need help 
to do their jobs as well as they can, and many 
judge their districts by the supplies they have 
available. 

If $11.29 per pupil is being spent annually 
on instructional supplies, your district is at the 
national median (see arrow below). If your 
district is spending that much and it is located 
in Region 5 or 6, you rate in the Top Tenth. In 
Region 4 or Region 9, your expenditure level 
would leave a great deal to be desired. 

Now, looking back, your district may be very 
attractive to professional instructors if you have 
enough well-paid administrators, if your in- 
structional staff is paid average or above av- 
erage salaries and is not trying to cope with 
too many students. On the face of it, if the 
percentage of the total budget spent on instruc- 
tional supplies is also Above Average, you 
should be operating a district that is very at- 
tractive to teachers and other members of the 
instructional staff. But if the amount spent on 
instructional supplies is low, your district may 
be losing some teachers it would otherwise get. 


ARE WE SPENDING ENOUGH PER PUPIL 
ON TEACHING SUPPLIES? 


A Quality Top 
— quarter tenth 
Nat'l $11.29 

Region 
1 $7.28 $9.75 $15.10 
2 9.54 13.13 16.80 
3 8.92 14.91 21.35 
4 11.50 17.00 20.30 
5 4.07 6.94 10.40 
6 3.88 7.13 8.65 
7 4.30 8.36 12.70 
8 8.14 10.75 16.20 
9 12.63 17.13 22.87 
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And what if the amount spent on teaching 
supplies is high? Does this guarantee that the 
best teachers and principals will be beating a 
path to your door? Not necessarily, because 


Any “index,” to have maximum value, 
should reflect a long-range trend. Since the base 
year for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s CE] is 1958- 
1959, we can provide only a two-year experi- 
ence. 

But even in this short period, net educational 
costs—on a per pupil basis—rose 5.9%! In 
’58-’59, the net cost per pupil was $276. In 
’59-’60 it’s running about $292. 

Can one assume that this rise of $16 per pupil 
was purely inflationary? How much of it might 
be attributed to an actual increase in educational 
betterment, provoked by conscious competition 
with Russia or the impact of the Conant Report? 

As this article goes to press, additional com- 
puter runs are being devised to provide answers 
to these questions. At best these can be only 
guidelines to help you apply the national picture 
to your own district. However, some interesting 
observations are possible using the data already 
available. 

For example, let’s try to estimate the effects 
of inflation. 

In each year covered in this survey, instruc- 
tional salaries made up about two-thirds of the 
total budget. The amount spent on these salaries 
rose 6% in that period—$11.56 per pupil. 

It is an accepted fact that teachers have been 
underpaid for many years. Moreover, in recent 
years they have become a scarce commodity on 
the job market and school districts have found 
it necessary to raise salaries to attract and hold 
good teachers. Further, since teacher pay is very 
directly affected by the rising cost of living 
generally, it is reasonable to assume that a good 
part of the rise in instructional salaries was due 
to inflation. But how much? 

Here we must turn to another yardstick. The 
government has an Index of Professional Sala- 
ries. Teachers, as professionals, are included. 

It is estimated that during the last 12 months 
all professional salaries rose 5%. It would be 
fair to assume that this was almost totally the 
result of inflation—pressure from professional 
men to add to their incomes to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. 

Since all professional salaries went up 5%, 
and instructional salaries rose 6%, it would 
appear that 1% of the rise in instructional 
salaries was directly related to educational 
betterment. 

Unfortunately, it is not that easy. Instruc- 
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there are many other factors yet to be consid- 
ered. It is these that will be taken up in subse- 
quent reports on SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S Cost 
of Education Index study. 


tional salaries are below the level of other 
professional salaries and are only beginning to 
catch up. The 6% increase in instructional 
salaries added only $277 annually to each 
teacher’s pay. The 5% increase in all profes- 
sional salaries resulted in a rise of $317 per 
person annually. So, actually, the rise in instruc- 
tional pay must be attributed almost entirely to 
inflation—to trying to catch up, and keep up, 
with professional salaries and the cost of living. 

If we agree that almost the entire rise in 
instructional salaries was due to inflation, what 
is left? We find that per pupil expenditures, ex- 
cluding instructional salaries, actually rose only 
$3.44 in the last year, slightly more than 1%. 

Again, from government estimates, we know 
that during that same period the Consumer 
Price Index—the index of things we buy—went 
up 2%. According to this, per pupil costs didn’t 
even keep up with inflation, much less result 
in educational betterment. But this, we know, 
isn’t true. A new slide projector contributes to 
educational betterment, whether or not its price 
is affected by inflation. 

This analysis is an over-simplification. We 
can draw no clear-cut conclusions here. They 
will have to come much later, when experts have 
had a chance to analyze all the figures brought 
forth in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT’s CEI study. 
And even then the only truly valid conclusions 
will be the ones reached for your own district. 

But this much is obvious. Up till now, no 
national index has been available to really help 
analyze school costs. Only a valid Cost of Edu- 
cation Index can do this job. That is the direction 
in which this pilot study is leading. End 





COMING IN MAY 


The next step in presenting School Man- 
agement’s CEI study is to bring you some 
detailed cost breakdowns, by region and dis- 
trict size, for the full list of 26 items which we 
reported. Our present schedule for present- 
ing this data: 


May—Adnministrative, professional, and 
clerical salaries; instructional ma- 
terials. 


June—Plant maintenance and operation. 
July—Special and auxiliary services. 
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=== Citizens are no longer satis- 
fied to be passive partners in the 
running of the public schools. They 
want to know what is being done, 
what can be done, and just what is 
the general state of the schools as 
compared with the schools of the 
past and those of other communi- 
ties. 

Annual reports, radio and TV 
programs, PTA meetings, brochures 
and newspapers are effectively used 
to inform the public about the 
schools and their activities. 

But these media are not sufficient. 
They.don’t provide the personal 
touch or “contact” which is neces- 
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sary for the development of real 
understanding. To compensate for 
this, our district has started a pro- 
gram of citizen visits to the schools. 

The program provides for the in- 
vitation of a select group of citizens 
to spend a complete day as guests 
of the school district. 

Each visitor is given an opportu- 
nity to learn about the schools, 
largely through what he sees, hears 
and actually experiences. The visi- 
tors see for themselves, in their 
proper setting, the available instruc- 
tional materials, equipment and 
aids. They observe teaching meth- 
ods and procedures. They have the 





By BRUNO A. CASILE 
Director of Instruction, 
West Deer Township, Pa. 


Here’s how one school district 
has successfully brought its 
school program and problems 
home to the taxpayers by 
arranging to bring community 
leaders into the schools. 


opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with teachers, supervi- 
sors, and administrators. 


Two visits scheduled 


Two visitation days were sched- 
uled to get the program underway. 
The first was set for the beginning 
of the first semester and the second 
at the end of the first semester. 
Each visiting group was limited to 
20. Representatives from service, 
fraternal, and auxiliary organizations 
made up the first group; the second 
was chiefly professional people. 

The visitors reported on the day 
of the visitation at 9:00 a.m. Stu- 
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Address Dept. SM-4 for prompt attention. 


(Circle number 772 for more information) 
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WASH and 
SANITIZE 


in minutes - - - 
instead of hours! 








IT WASHES @ IT RINSES 
IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS 





“ts Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


+ - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles—Stock Pots—Milk Cans—Insu- 
lated Carrier-Dispensers or any Large 
Containers — Waste Baskets, etc., re- 


uire cleaning and sterilizing—It does 
the job Faster, more thoroughly and: 
with the greatest emphasis on Sanita-. 


tion — Pays for itself quickly. It per- 
mits the use of Hot Water, Cold Water 
and Steam—in any combination or 
sequence — Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


RSA EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
lt Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 


Write for FREE Literature Kit SM-24 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 


(Circle number 785 for more information) 
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dent guides greeted them as they 
entered the school building and ac- 
companied them to the administra- 
tive office. A 30-minute informal 
social “‘get-acquainted” session was 
held. Coffee, tea and cookies were 
served. 

Following a brief orientation pe- 
riod, which included the presenta- 
tion and explanation of the day’s 
schedule, the guests were divided 
into groups of four. An administra- 
tor or supervisor was appointed to 
act as guide for each group. Sched- 
ules were arranged so as to avoid, 
as much as possible, any interrup- 


ticipants. For example, most ad- 
mitted they had no idea how dras- 
tically teaching methods had 
changed since their own_ school 
days. They found that many of the 
activities labeled “frills” by critics 
of modern education are worth- 
while experiences. The most fre- 
quent comments were on the in- 
creasing costs of education and the 
quality of education provided in 
our own school district. 

The general reaction of our guests 
toward the visitation program was 
summarized by one who said: “The 
thing I liked best about the program 


“If we could just put a school that is typical of our best in a show 
window, and take it around to local communities in this country, then 
we might do a better job of selling . . . If we can’t use the show- 
window device, then we must find other methods whereby citizens 
can see what the best schools look like. [We must show them the] 
physical plant, but even more important, the curricular offerings, the 
tools of instruction, pupil achievements and teachers.” 


Lawrence Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
in the December, 1959, issue of School Management. 





tion of the regular school program. 
The program included a tour of the 
school plant, visitation of class- 
rooms of the visitors’ choice, obser- 
vation of teaching methods, and a 
lunch period in the school cafeteria. 

During the tour our visitors were 
encouraged to ask questions of both 
teachers and students. 


Summing up 


The visitors, administrators, su- 
pervisors, and those teachers who 
had no assignments or duties, joined 
together during the last period of 
the day to exchange ideas and view- 
points related to the day’s experi- 
ences. In the opinion of all partici- 
pants, this was the most valuable 
phase of the program. Visitors had 
the opportunity to receive answers 
and explanations to specific ques- 
tions about all aspects of the school 
program. Opinions, views, and crit- 
icisms were expressed in an atmos- 
phere of complete freedom and 
frankness. 

The pattern of remarks reflected 
the sincerity and interest of the par- 
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was the opportunity for me to see 
classes in action and to talk infor- 
mally with teachers.” 

Another told us: “As patrons we 
want to help. By participating in 
such a program as this we can un- 
derstand and appreciate the work 
our teachers are doing. It helps us 
to increase our confidence in our 
schools and teachers. . I am 
convinced that, if citizens would be- 
come actively interested in their 
schools and took the time to learn 
more about them, there would be 
no so-called critical attacks against 
our schools.” 

More and more citizens are be- 
coming involved in _ educational 
matters. They want and demand 
the privilege to work cooperatively 
with educators to plan and develop 
good school programs. As partners, 
they seek the opportunity to gain 
first-hand information about their 
own schools. We feel confident that 
our school visitation program will 
prove to be one of the most effec- 
tive ways to supply this informa- 
tion. End 
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A NEW 
opportunity 
for your school 
to own an organ... 























A new Hammond Organ of rich tone, 


multiple use, and compact design- = 





at the lowest Hammond price ever! 


THE NEW HAMMOND 


If ever an organ was exactly right for the demanding needs 
of a school, this is it! 


Its lower price is the first attraction. But that would mean noth- 

ing if the Extravoice were not a Hammond Organ. 

See what this newest Hammond Organ brings you: 

® the rich and beautiful tones of three keyboards played from 
a single, simple keyboard 

® the capacity to render every type of music for instruction, for 
entertainment, for ceremonies 


® the compactness that takes very little space and lets you move 
the organ anywhere easily 

® the solid Hammond craftsmanship that will keep this organ 
performing faithfully year after year 

Your Hammond dealer will be glad to bring the Extravoice 


Organ to your school for a demonstration. Call him soon. 
*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra. 


HA MMOND OR GAN.. - music's most glorious voice 


nas 


* a i 
The New Hammond Extravoice Organ in walnut 


ORGAN %895*— only $25 down 


The Hammond Spinet, another 
splendid organ for the school 

















(Circle number 777 for more information) 
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Toy cars, operating 
signal lights, crosswalks 
and street layouts 

help pre-schoolers 

learn their traffic 
ABC’s in 

Elyria, Ohio. 


Model town promote 


= = sw Pre-school tots in Elyria, 
Ohio, now receive traffic safety 
training at a time when it will do 
them the most good—in the sum- 
mer months just before their first 
trip to kindergarten. 

Elyria Safety Town is a coopera- 
tive venture—sponsored by _ the 
community’s City Club in coopera- 
tion with the PTA council, super- 
vised by the local police depart- 
ment and set up each summer on 
the black-topped playground of 
Hamilton Elementary School. Most 
traffic conditions and hazards are 
reproduced in a model town layout, 
including electrically-operated sig- 
nal lights, a railroad grade crossing, 
street intersections, sidewalks and 
crosswalks and the variety of traf- 
fic signs normally encountered. 

Enrollment in the safety program 





is voluntary. Parents register their 
children by mail and are responsi- 
ble for transporting them to and 
from Safety Town to attend the 
two-hour daily sessions which ex- 
tend over a_ two-week period. 
Youngsters who successfully pass 
their pedestrian and “driver” safety 
tests receive diplomas at the gradu- 
ation exercises ending each session. 

City patrolman James Oster, who 
directs the safety town program, is 
assisted by teen-age instructors who 
have received extensive training be- 
forehand in the handling of pre- 
school youngsters and in the funda- 
mentals of traffic safety. The in- 
structors—drawn from such groups 
as Future Teachers of America, 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and “Y” 
members—each handle five  stu- 
dents during a two-week session. 
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Youngsters learn 
about safe 
driving 


“Driver” training forms 
an important part of 
Elyria’s safety program. 
Pre-schoolers learn to 
obey traffic rules in toy 
autos. 
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Teen-age instructors handle groups of five 
children each, teach them the elements of 
pedestrian safety on model town’s streets. 


They supervise the youngsters in 
both “driver” training—with toy 
automobiles—and pedestrian safety. 

Parents are most enthusiastic 
about the program, according to 
Maurice C. Flood, chief of police. 
Flood is convinced, too, that the 
program— in effect for the past two 
summers—has contributed directly 
to the town’s fine safety record. In 
1959, Elyria, with 10,862 school 
children using the streets and side- 
walks daily, had no traffic fatalities 
involving youngsters five to 14 years 
old, only 10 injuries resulting from 
auto accidents and 12 injuries in- 
volving bicyclists. 

One possible reason: Parents of 
Safety Town graduates have to 
drive more carefully, lest their five- 
year-olds give them lectures on basic 
safety rules. End 


















































Springfield, Ohio 


Cafeteria 


rush 


By R. HENRY CAMPBELL 
Superintendent, Mad River-Green Local Schools 








No one really liked eating in our crowded, noisy cafeteria, 
and these seventh-graders were no exception. Almost 800 
students used to jam into this one, designed to serve 100. 








eliminated by school lunch carts 


In one Springfield, Ohio, school 780 students used to crowd into a cafeteria de- 
signed for 100. Now, through the use of lunch carts, students eat hot lunches 
in the relative quiet of their rooms. The result: more food consumed, a cleaner, 
quieter school and extra time for teaching. 


= «= «# All of the problems asso- 
ciated with crowded lunchrooms 
have been eliminated in the Enon 
Elementary and Junior High School 
of Springfield, Ohio, through the use 
of a hot food cart. 

Gone are the days of rushing to 
the lunchroom, gulping part of a 
meal and then running to the school- 
yard to play. Our students now are 
served hot meals quietly in the re- 
laxed atmosphere of their own 
classrooms. They eat all their food, 
they spend a short period in their 
rooms reading or studying and then, 
in good order, they go outside for a 
20-minute free period. 


Rush, rush, rush 


There are 780 students in the 
Enon school. The cafeteria seats a 
maximum of 100. Before we insti- 
tuted our lunch cart system, in order 


to feed ail our students, we had one 
word of the day: “Hurry!” 

Children sitting at the tables 
needed only to look up at the long 
lines of hungry schoolmates to know 
why they had to hurry. Waste and 
accidents were at a maximum. Few 
students were able to finish their 
meals in time, much less let them 
settle. 

And then there were other pres- 
sures. When six boys sit at the same 
table in the cafeteria, one with a 
football under his arm, the amount 
of food consumed by each is gov- 
erned by the speed with which one 
of them can gulp down his lunch, 
grab the ball and yell “let’s go.” 

That was the situation two years 
ago. It was obvious that something 
had to be done. One solution, build 
a bigger cafeteria, was out of the 
question. We are a growing district 


and have had to use all our bonded 
capacity to build new classrooms. 
Enlarged cafeterias were a luxury 
we could not afford. 


Transporting food 


Since we lacked an adequate caf- 
eteria in which to serve food, we 
reasoned that it would make sense 
to bring food to the children in their 
comfortable classrooms. To handle 
this we purchased a hot food service 
cart capable of serving 90 plate 
lunches. 

A cart load of plates can serve 
four classrooms in a little less than 
20 minutes. One cook and a helper 
handle the cart and serve the meal. 
Students come into the hall in line, 
take their plates and bring them 
back to their desks. Students who 
bring their own lunches also eat at 
their desks. 
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Hot lunch carts 





Third-graders line up at the lunch cart in the corridor outside 
their room for hot plate lunches. One such cart can easily 
serve four classrooms in a little less than 20 minutes time. 


About 20 minutes after the food 
has been served, a clean-up cart is 
wheeled through the halls. Trays, 
refuse and utensils are deposited in 
the cart, which is handled by stu- 
dents from the seventh and eighth 
grades. A pail of warm water, a 
sponge and drying cloth are on the 
cart, ready for use in case there has 
been any spillage. 

After the clean-up cart has 
passed, students return to their desks 
for a 20-minute reading or study 
period. Then they are released for 
a 20-minute mid-day play period on 
the school grounds. 


What has happened 


When our lunch cart plan was 
first introduced, it was greeted less 
than enthusiastically by teachers, 
cafeteria personnel and custodians. 
Major areas of concern were that 
“teachers would lose their noon 
break and that food would be 
spilled over rooms and halls. 

After a year’s operation of the 
lunch cart system, all of our staff is 
convinced that it works. Children 
eat more slowly and they eat more. 
The building is quieter and neater 
than before. The usual confusion of 
crowded halls and noisy lunchrooms 
has been completely eliminated. 

There have been other side bene- 
fits of more than passing interest, 
too. For one, teachers are able to 
use the lunch periods to discuss, 
and practice, proper health ‘habits 
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Quiet, comfortable lunch 
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and rules of etiquette and courtesy. 

The school public address sys- 
tem carries good music, selected by 
teachers and the principal, during 
the noon hour. Teachers can have 
this music piped into their rooms 
and many use the time for im- 
promptu music appreciation. 

Teachers, too, benefit under the 
new system. Lunchroom monitor- 
ing is a thing of the past. Teachers 
now sit down and eat in a relatively 
quiet room. We find that teachers 
who enjoy their work also enjoy 
this opportunity to relax informally 
with their students. 

And, finally, we find that the 
quieter lunch hour also gives stu- 
dents a chance to calm down a little. 
They still get a period of play at 
mid-day, but this comes after food 
has been digested, when they can 
exercise more comfortably. The re- 
sult, in the afternoon, is that stu- 
dents seem more receptive to learn- 
ing, less fidgety. Our late-afternoon 
discipline problems have lessened. 


How about costs? 


Good food service carts will cost 
anywhere from $500 to $3,000, de- 
pending on the size and type of 
cart desired. We purchased a cart 
for $600, but it had been used for 
one year. New it would have cost 
$1,200. It has proven perfectly ade- 
quate for our needs. 

We are so convinced of the suc- 
cess of our program that we have 





A fifth-grade class enjoys its lunch in the quiet and comfort 
of its own room. Those who get hot food from the carts and 
those who bring lunch from home eat at their own desks. 


eliminated a cafeteria from plans for 
a new eight-room school. We will 
construct a modern kitchen and 
room to handle the food carts. The 
space originally reserved for a cafe- 
teria will be used for a much needed 
music department. 

We feel that we have found an 
economical and sensible way to pro- 
vide a hot lunch to our students and 
teachers in an atmosphere that en- 
courages good eating habits, relaxa- 
tion and goodwill. End 


Seventh- and eighth-graders deposit 
trays, utensils and refuse on clean-up 
cart as it passes through the hall. 
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JEAN MILLER, School Lunch Director 
Battle Creek Public Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“We Kept Pace 
With Expanding 
Food Service Needs 
By Using Paper” 


In the smooth-running Battle Creek 
school lunch program, paper serv- 
ice was first used as a temporary 
measure in one school where kitchen 
facilities were too small to meet 
student demand. 

This “temporary” plan was so 
successful that a permanent all- 
paper program has now been set 
up to serve four schools—without 
adding space or costly kitchen 
equipment. 

Paper costs average 1!4¢ per 
meal. Labor efficiency is high. Only 
7 cooks and 3 hourly workers are 
needed to prepare food for 950 
students and provide service in the 
central cafeteria and outlying loca- 
tions. 


SEND 25¢ FOR FACTFUL BOOK 


Sixty pages of helpful information on 
all phases of food 
service. Complete 
with cost studies and 
case histories of 
money-saving ideas 
from hundreds of 
restaurants and 
institutions. Send 
25¢ in coin to: 


@ paver 


FOOD SERVICE 





Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 





QUESTION: Are most cafeterias over-equipped? 


= Some months ago a _ statement 
was made by a food service supervi- 
sor that most school cafeterias are 
over-equipped. This statement was 
publicized and resulted in a tremen- 
dous controversy among interested 
people throughout the nation. 
Actually, our opinion is not so 
much that cafeterias are over- 
equipped as that the people charged 
with the responsibility for putting in 
school cafeterias have not kept up 
with technological advancement. 
There is more to a kitchen than 
equipment. There is the question of 
what the equipment is to do. The 
proper equipment to do the job ef- 
ficiently and economically must be 
found. For example, there are archi- 
tects, superintendents, food con- 
sultants and cafeteria supervisors 
who feel that hand washing of 
dishes is economical. There are 
some who think that a mechanical 
rack type of dishwasher is best. 
There are some who think that be- 
cause of the advent of prepared 
potatoes and instant potatoes that a 
peeler is obsolete. Others think that 
a peeler is required not only for po- 
tatoes but for vegetables such as 


QUESTION: Should a district subsidize 


® In order to answer this question 
properly, it is necessary to review 
the whole background of school 
food service. From humble begin- 
nings in basements, with PTA 
mothers preparing and serving sim- 
ple food to school children, the food 
program has grown into the serving 
of many millions of meals daily. In 
the case of one system, the Los An- 
geles schools, a manufacturing kitch- 
en has been designed which is 
cooking and freezing all meat prod- 


carrots. There are some who think 
that a 60- or 80-quart mixer is best 
for mixing in one batch. There are 
others who prefer a 20- or 30-quart 
mixer with the idea of making sev- 
eral small batches. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the 
kinds of ventilation, hoods, sound- 
proofing, air conditioning, etc. 

We do not think many cafeterias 
are over-equipped, but we do think 
most are ill-equipped. 

No food service program or de- 
sign should be undertaken without 
first determining a menu pattern of 
food items that might be served. 
From this, the size of the kitchen, 
the work pattern and the kind of 
equipment best suited to do the job 
can be determined. 

One important factor that is fre- 
quently overlooked is that, unlike a 
commercial restaurant, a school caf- 
eteria is expected to last for many 
years without major replacements, 
frequently as long as the building 
lasts. It is false economy to put in 
galvanized iron sinks which require 
replacement every few years when 
a stainless steel sink will last for 20 
or 30 years. 


its cafeterias? If so, to what extent? 


ucts and transporting them to over 
425 school cafeterias. 

One of the reasons for this re- 
markable growth has been the real- 
ization that the school lunch offers 
perhaps the best meal a child re- 
ceives during the day and at the 
lowest cost. It is obvious that an 
undernourished child makes a poor 
student. It is also obvious that with- 
out some form of subsidy a well bal- 
anced and complete lunch cannot 
be served for 25 or 35 cents. This 








About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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Now through Griggs Comfort-Engineering Research 


Comfort Engineered 





SCHOOL and AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 





945-995 


Researched, Designed, Engineered, and Manufactured 
to the needs of the pupil, teacher, and administrator. 
Quality in school and auditorium furniture 
is made up of many things — superior ma- 
terials, exceptional design, top engineering, 
skilled craftsmanship, and tight quality con- 
trol. Griggs Comfort-Engineering-Research, 


through test after test, provides all of these 
features in a complete line of the finest school 
and auditorium furniture available — Griggs 
Comfort-Engineered Furniture—a comfortable, 
functional, long-lasting investment for your 
school because... you’re buying proven quality. 
Write today for further information. 


Griggs 





GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC., BELTON, TEXAS 


PLANTS AT BELTON, TEXAS AND SELMA, N. C. 
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MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
12-GALLON TANK 
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Within the next year or two, your firm 
will probably purchase one or more 
Vacuum Cleaners. Before making 
your choice, there are certain points 
you should consider . . . certain ques- 
tions you should ask the salesman: 


How much suction will it produce? 


To create the powerful suction needed 
for complete pickup, the heavy-duty 
turbines of the new Multi-Clean 
IMPERIAL pull in air at rates up to 
216 miles per hour. By moving more 
cubic feet per minute .. . and at 
greater speed, more pickup power is 
obtained. IMPERIALS create suction 
up to 92” waterlift with closed orifice, 
73” with 14” opening! 


At what speed does motor operate? 


Special Multi-Clean built 1 and 1% 
hp motors turn at only 12,000 rpm 
with no load, 9,550 rpm with full 
load ... much slower than the speed 
at which most other motors must 
operate in order to create same suc- 
tion. Therefore, much less motor wear. 
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How often must we replace 
brushes? 


Stabilized motor brushes are an exclu- 
sive, patented Multi-Clean feature. 
Tests show their average life is 1,000- 
1,500 operating hours vs. 250-500 
hours for standard brushes. 


Is the filter washable? 


Multi-Clean’s patented filter is made 
from a quick-drying washable syn- 
thetic fibre which won’t rot or mildew. 


Does tank have a gravity drain? 


Multi-Clean IMPERIALS have a con- 
venient non-clogging gravity drain. 
Makes it easy to empty tank with- 
out disturbing the head. 


Does it have two casters? 


The practically tip-proof IMPERIAL 
has 2 big wheels plus 2 casters (in- 
stead of the traditional 1). This 
greater stability is important, for a 
17-gallon Vacuum Cleaner weighs 
about 300 lbs. when full. - 


is the cable detatchable? 


30-foot, 3-conductor IMPERIAL cable 
has same twist lock connector as most 
Multi-Clean Floor Machines. If you 
wish, same cable can be used for both. 


And what about other features? 


Other important advantages you gain 
when you buy a Multi-Clean IMPER- 
IAL: By-pass motor cooling system... 
automatic shut-off to protect motor 
from water . . . improved design of 
clamp which holds power head... large 
wheels which facilitate moving up and 
down stairs or from building to build- 
ing . . . wide choice of attachments. 

For more information on the new 
IMPERIAL Vacuum Cleaners, see your 
local Multi-Clean Distributor ... or 
write directly to factory. 


Before you buy a Vacuum Cleaner 
...ask the Salesman these questions 
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MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS. INC, 
Department ST-72-40 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota 
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subsidy in past years was covered 
mainly by a large government food 
subsidy program as well as a state 
milk subsidy program. During the 
past few years the government pro- 
gram has declined to an alarming 
degree, and most school districts are 
in the red. 

Because there is no uniform sys- 
tem of accounting in the schools, it 
is frequently impossible to compare 
districts as to costs and efficiency. 
For example, a few districts charge 
the cafeterias only with food proc- 
essed, absorbing payroll and over- 
head. Some districts charge food 
and direct payroll, absorbing in- 
direct payroll such as supervision, 
accounting, purchasing and over- 
head. In some programs the salaries 
of all people whose work includes 
cafeteria operations are charged to 
the cafeteria account, including the 
director or supervisor of food serv- 
ice. In some districts there is no 
charge made for overhead. In 
others, charges for social security, 
utilities, replacement of equipment, 
depreciation, small stores, uni- 
forms and laundry, etc., vary from 
zero to as much as 10% of the cost 
of operation. 

For this reason it is difficult to as- 
sess the success or failure of a cafe- 
teria program. 

There has recently developed a 
philosophy of thought and a drive 
for action to charge only food to the 
cafeteria, the thought being that 
employees should be charged to 
the district the same as classroom 
teachers and clerical staff. One of 
the arguments presented is the fact 
that the classroom does not result 
in a profit and is completely sub- 
sidized; therefore why should the 
food services be compelled to oper- 
ate on a profit and loss basis? 

This goes to the heart of the 
question. Just what are the advan- 
tages of a food service program? In 
addition to the serving of nutritious 
food, the cafeteria represents a 
practical application of nutrition. 
It introduces young people to new 
foods; it teaches better table man- 
ners and habits; it compels con- 
sideration for others, and all chil- 
dren meet as equals. These things 
are important. Whether they are 
important enough to justify the ex- 
penditure of sufficient money to 
create a subsidy is for the judg- 
ment of each individual school 
board. End 
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known fact: Any bucket of cleaner starts losing its power as 





soon as you put a dirty mop or sponge init!... but now... 





Announcing! the cleaner that gives you a full bucket’s worth of cleaning power every time! 
{Johnson's FORWARD .. . never suffers power fade-out. Even when it's loaded with dirt, you 
know its cleaning action isn't giving out! {{ Now, try FORWARD and see what it means to get all the 
cleaning power you pay for! {.Call your local Johnson's Wax Distributor... or write S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., Service Products Division SM4, Racine, Wisconsin. 


New Johnson's Forward a product of JOHNSON/S .{ WAX service products division 
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> THOUGHT STARTERS 


A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


Are parent-teacher 
meetings important? 


How important are parent-teacher 
meetings? Robert Hudson, a social 
studies teacher at Camelback school in 
Phoenix, Ariz., kept track of the names 
of parents who visited him during the 
school’s open house evening. He then 
used this list to cross-check the grades 
that students in his class earned during 
the first marking period. Here are the 
results: 

The children of 44% of the parents 
who attended, earned |’s, the equiva- 
lent of an “A.” The children of 28% 
earned 2’s; 16% earned 3’s and 12% 
earned 4's. No children of parents who 
came to school failed. Mr. Hudson re- 
ports that he did give failing grades to 
19 students, but none of their parents 
visited the school. 

It’s hardly a scientific sampling, but 
the results would seem to show a high 
correlation between parental interest 
in school and the grades their children 
get. 


> Schools get teeth 
into dental program 


A dental health program now in its 
llth year in Rye, N. Y., public and 
parochial schools has been termed a 
great success by Superintendent Wen- 
dell Hoover. Hoover reports that better 
than 97% of all students enrolled in 
the town’s seven schools are under the 
care of a dentist or have completed 
their dental work. 

Every member of last year’s graduat- 
ing classes had taken part in the pro- 
gram. 

Rye’s dental health program is man- 
aged by a dental hygiene teacher who 
has full faculty status. She is assisted 
by a practicing dentist. 

All elementary school classes are 
visited periodically, teeth are checked 
and referrals are made to family den- 
tists. 

Educational programs are also being 
planned, revolving around such topics 
as nutrition, the importance of regular 
visits to dentists, etc. 

As an extra dividend of the dental 
health program, for the past three 
years Rye dentists have donated their 
skills infitting the school football teams 
with individual mouth guards. As a 


result, Rye’s footballers may be the 
only ones in the country with all of 
their own teeth. 


, Refrigerator failure spotted 
by homemade warning 


A homemade warning system has 
been installed in the refrigerator of 
Prospect High School, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. Faculty and student la- 
bor held the cost down to less than 
half a contractor’s estimate. 

The need for a warning system be- 
came apparent when, during a 10-day 
vacation, the school’s refrigeration 
system broke down. As a result, a 
freezer-full of meats and poultry had 
to be thrown away. 

With the new warning system, any 
time there is a power failure in the 
refrigeration system, an external light 
goes on and a bell sounds off. The 


light and bell are clearly visible to 
cafeteria personnel during the day, 
and will attract the watchman after 
school hours. 

The system was designed by In- 
structor John W. Griffith of the 
school’s shop department and built by 
students under his direction. 


> Pens, pencils help 
to gain state aid 


Pens and pencils are being used in 
Lindenhurst, N. Y., to help boost state 
aid to the district. 

Realizing that a great deal of aid, 
based on average daily attendance, is 
lost when students remain out of 
school unnecessarily, Principal Mason 
Papps of the William Rall school, has 
instituted an incentive plan to get hs 
students to school more often. 

Every student who has a perfect ai- 





News of the teachers... 


Here are some random items concerning teachers collected by SM’s nation- 


wide network of news gatherers. 


Kerchoo!.. . . Put yourself in the position of Mathematics Teacher Doris 
Krueger of Cleveland. She spends the better part of her day writing prob- 
lems out on a chalkboard. There’s only one trouble with this scene. Teacher 
Krueger is allergic to chalk. Gesundheit! 


Here comes the class . . . When Kindergarten Teacher Florence Ann 
Mostler of New Hyde Park, N. Y., was about to take the wedding vows, 
she explained to her students that she would be away from them for a few 
weeks on her honeymoon. As an afterthought she said the children might 
come to see her get married, if they wanted to. Fifty of them, bearing 
gifts of highly polished apples, showed up at the church. “I never ex- 
pected them to take me so seriously,” said the bride. 


Overheated . . . Fourth-grade Teacher Mary Wright of Toledo, Ohio, is 
the hero of some 1,500 students. The school was evacuated when mys- 
terious fumes were discovered in the building. They came from an over- 
heated pan in which Miss Wright was boiling water with which to clean 


art equipment. 


Overpaid . . . We doubt that Eighth-grade Teacher Gertrude Rosenblum 
of Hillsdale, N. J., is exactly a hero to fellow teachers, but the school 
board certainly appreciates her. Mrs. Rosenblum, who serves as part-time 
librarian, has asked the school board to deduct $300 from her annual 
salary. She was paid this extra amount for her work in the library but since 
her class has been forced to use the library as its classroom, she has de- 
cided that there isn’t enough extra time involved to justify the extra pay. 
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tendance record over a 10-week pe- 
riod, is awarded a pencil imprinted 
with the school’s name. A repeater— 
a student who runs up a second con- 
secutive string of 10 weeks—gets aball 
point pen, also with the school’s name. 

Although the incentive may seem 
small to adults, it is apparently quite 
attractive to the students. Principal 
Papps reports a considerable improve- 
ment in attendance during the first 10- 
week period, with 261 of the 680 
enrolled students compiling perfect 
records. 

Funds for the pens and pencils are 
being taken from the student body 
fund, which is earned through the sale 
of pupils’ photographs each year. 


_ Teachers can be compelled 
to attend state meetings 


Teachers in South Dakota must at- 
tend conventions of their state educa- 
tion associations when told to by their 
school boards, according to Parnell 
Donohue, attorney general of South 
Dakota. 

If the teacher refuses to go, he said, 
she may lose a day’s pay. 


Outside speakers can 
aid guidance program 


Outside speakers can be an impor- 
tant part of a high school guidance 
program, according to Charles A. Suk- 
man, director of guidance at Jonas E. 
Salk High School, Levittown, N. Y. 

The Salk guidance department works 
to identify student job interests and 
capabilities during their freshman year. 
Literature, films and conferences are 
then utilized to guide each student into 
career decisions most closely allied to 





ik 


Speaker John Hoban, a civil engi- 
neer, answers additional questions of 
two ninth-graders. 
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interest patterns they have expressed. 

As a major part of this guidance 
program, the school has turned to out- 
side speakers representing various 
fields of work. Industrial and govern- 
mental organizations, as well as parents 
of students in the school, are prime 
sources for speakers. 

Groups of no more than 60 or 70 
ninth-grade students, who have ex- 
pressed an interest in the occupation 
under discussion, are brought together 
to hear each speaker. A long question- 
and-answer period is provided at the 
end of each session. 

Salk students this year have heard 


discussions of such occupations as 
nursing, engineering, teaching, person- 
nel management, food merchandising, 
law, beauty culture, politics, science, 
auto mechanics, and state and federal 
government positions, all presented by 
people working in the specific areas. 
In addition to the obvious advan- 
tages of having experts describe their 
occupations to interested students, the 
Salk school has gotten a bonus. Be- 
cause the speakers are members of the 
larger community, newspaper coverage 
and other resultant publicity have fo- 
cused attention on the guidance of the 
school, its goals and accomplishments. 
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continued from page 61 


show a film to 25 youngsters? Why 
should you make a demonstration 
five times a day to five classes of 
25? There are many things being 
done in schools today that can be 
done just as effectively with large 
groups. We think they can be done 
more effectively, too, because teach- 
ers, spared this unnecessary repeti- 
tion, will have time to prepare bet- 
ter instructional materials. So, we’re 
saying, in the first place, that we 
ought to ferret out those things that 
can be done with large groups. We 
don’t think there is any magic in the 
large group. But you can save teach- 
ers time and energy. 


Q. Many people in education chal- 
lenge your right to say that large- 
group instruction would work. They 
want evidence. 


TRUMP: You know, hundreds of 
tests have been run on this question, 
and the results always seem to come 
out the same way. This bothers some 
people. It actually doesn’t seem to 
matter how you teach some things. 
If you analyze the results in terms of 
pupil learning, on the basis of stand- 
ardized tests, you find the difference 
in those taking large-group instruc- 
tion, and in controlled groups, are 
“statistically not significant.” This 
phrase occurs over and over again. 
It occurs in the TV experiments, it 
occurs in class size experiments, and 
in many others. But that’s not all. 
We think there are even more im- 
portant values that can’t be meas- 
ured conventionally. For example, 
there are some outstanding teachers 
in every school. We should use these 
teachers for large-group presenta- 
tions because they are best equipped 
to motivate students, they know 
how to explain things. You’ve got 
to get maximum use of the very 
best teachers. But they can’t physi- 
cally give lectures to three or more 
small groups. So you put them be- 
fore a single large one. And you give 
them extra time during which to 
prepare better presentations. 


Q. What about the loss of personal 
contact in this situation? Aren’t chil- 
dren going to have their inter-per- 
sonal contact with mediocrity, and 
not with these truly gifted teachers? 


TRUMP: They'll have some contact 
with the lecturer. But the discussion 


“The adoption of even one of the suggestions proposed 


leader won’t be any less a teacher 
than the one addressing large groups. 
He will just be different. In a discus- 
sion situation, the teacher should not 
be the person standing up in front 


asking questions. The students 
should carry the load. This is one of 
our greatest problems. In classes of 
15, the teachers, if they’re not 
worked with quite a bit, tend to teach 
the class the same as they do a class 
of 25—or indeed as they would a 
class of 100. This is a real problem. 


Q. Then to realize your plan it would 
require a tremendous in-service 
training program within a school? 
TRUMP: Absolutely. 


Q. Could you cite some examples of 
how the discussion group teacher 
would perform differently than she 
now does in a typical class of 30? 

TRUMP: We bring this group of 15 
students together to talk about 
things they have been studying 
themselves, as individuals, or that 
they have heard presented in large 
groups. We want them to contribute 
any information or ideas that they 
have. They’re sitting around a ta- 
ble, or in a circle, in a small group, 
and they’re talking. One of the 
teacher’s biggest problems is to keep 
quiet and let them talk. On the oth- 
er hand, if some youngster makes a 
mis-statement, an error of fact, then 
the teacher comes in and says: 
“Look, John, you’re wrong on that.” 
She either says what is right or tells 





John to check his facts and report 
back later. This is one role... 
correcting errors. 

Another role is “pointing up” dis- 
cussions. Youngsters are immature. 
They'll get off the subject and the 
teacher has to come in and say: 
“Here’s an issue. Here’s something 
I think we ought to focus on for 
awhile.” In other words, the teacher 
sharpens the discussion. 

Another role of the teacher is as 
an observer. For instance, if she 
observes that three or four students 
are monopolizing the discussion, 
she might say: “Look, we haven't 
heard from Bill or Mary. I wonder 
what they think about this.” Now re- 
member, I’m not talking about any- 
thing strange, or new, or different. 
These are techniques of the group 
process—helping youngsters pit 
mind against mind. This has always 
been the teacher’s role. But it is 
quite different from the role that the 
teacher so often plays, standing up 
in front of the room, firing questions 
and getting answers and, in effect, 
making tape recorders out of the 
students. 


You have been ac- 
cused of being very ar- 
bitrary in what you 
have selected as the number 
of students compatible with 
large-group and small- 
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can improve the quality of education in any school.” 


group sessions. For ex- 
ample, you say that a class 
of 25 to 35 is too large for 
successful discussion. How 
do you know that? 


TRUMP: There has been a good deal 
of experience in the group dynamics 
movement, evidence that’s been 
building up for 15 years or more. If 
you want real involvement—if all 
the people are going to get a chance 
to talk frequently and to get into the 
discussion—12 or 15 seems to be 
the maximum. It has been said, and 
I think truthfully, that in the aver- 
age class of 25 or 30, there are 
about seven people who really do 
most of the talking. I don’t think we 
want the other 20 just sitting there 
quietly. 


Q. If there is any single area in which 
your report has been most attacked 
by school administrators, it is the 
idea of giving the child 40% of his 
time for individual study. As you 
said earlier, the American ideal is to 
educate everyone. What are we go- 
ing to do with kids who can’t study 
by themselves for 40% of the time? 


TRUMP: What do we do with them 
now? Typically, in one period out 
of five or six, we shepherd them 
into a study hall where they don’t 
have any help from the teacher, 
anyway. She is there primarily as a 
policeman. They have no materials 
with which to work beyond text- 
books. If they need to discuss some- 
thing, they can’t because it would 
disturb the rest of the class. Maybe 
the student would rather be in a 
shop or laboratory, or maybe he 
would like to be in a study carrel 
all by himself where he could do 
some writing, where he would have 
his reference books at hand. In 
other words, we already are forcing 
students into independent study, but 
the situation is not very conducive 
to it. But that’s only part of it. 

I think that if we work with 
these youngsters, and figure out 
what is best for them in terms of 
independent study, and assign them 
to that locale, whether it be a shop, 
a homemaking area, the library or 
an individual carrel—in or outside 
the school—then they will get some- 
thing out of their independent 
study. 
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~ TRUMP: 


Q. Could they be assigned to lan- 
guage laboratories? 


TRUMP: Of course. 


Q. Teaching machines? 


Absolutely. All these 
things. The administration must 
know where these kids are. No one 
has ever said that they are just 
turned loose. This is not a child- 
centered school or anything of that 
nature—no one has ever said this. 
But, instead of herding them into a 
study hall 50 minutes a day, we 
would put them in a place where 
they might benefit. I’ve asked teach- 
er after teacher if this is good only 
for the gifted. They answer “no.” 
Just last week a science teacher 
said: “This is just as good for the 
lowest ability students we have. If 
anything, they need this more than 
the high ability students. To be able 
to work where they are interested— 
that would make sense.” That, it 


seems to me, is the key. 
Q out with just one or 
two elements of your 


school of the future, or is it 
necessary to plunge into 
new organization, new 
classes, new curriculum, all 
at once? 


TRUMP: You can only get partial 
benefit from fragmented approaches 
because, if you have large groups 
without the small groups and inde- 
pendent study, you’re not doing 
the job. Or, if you try large groups 
without changing the teacher load, 
the teachers don’t have time to pre- 
pare. 


Could a school start 


Q. Let’s say a school wanted to in- 
troduce large-group instruction in 
one subject because it had one really 
superb teacher available. The admin- 
istrator might reason that all of the 
children would be exposed to this 
one man in one subject, at least. 
Would there be any advantage that 
would accrue if the school could do 
only that? 


TRUMP: If we assume that the man 
who would be addressing the large 
group would have some extra time 
for preparation, I think any change 
of that type would make for some 
benefit. But I don’t think the poten- 


tial is as great. The whole concept 
of the secondary school, its facili- 
ties, its purposes, its methods, its 
staff, its curriculum, its finances, 
must undergo basic, carefully con- 
sidered changes. The adoption of 
even one of the suggestions pro- 
posed can improve the quality of 
education in any school. But the 
gains will be much more significant 
when a number of changes are un- 
dertaken as parts of a coordinated 
program. 


Q. You say that fragmentation is not 
so good as doing the whole job. Do 
you mean the fragmentation of us- 
ing large groups, but not small 
groups, or do you mean working in 
only one subject? 

TRUMP: I mean both of _ these 
things. I also mean doing only a 
part of the staffing patterns that are 
recommended. I don’t believe we 
will have any great improvement in 
the quality of teaching or the qual- 
ity of education until we differen- 
tiate among the instructional roles in 
the school. Teachers must have 
clerical assistants. They must have 
general aides for some of the things 
they do. They must have instruction 
assistants. I don’t think you can do 
any one of these things and get the 
benefits without going pretty much 
the whole way. You'll get some, but 
not the maximum. 


Q. Could a school, for example, 
profitably introduce some changes in 
its whole English department? 
TRUMP: That is _ fragmentation, 
but I think this is the way you have 
to start. I’m simply saying that you 
are not going to get maximum bene- 
fits until you go farther. Of course, 
you have to start in a simple way. 
You can even start in a part of a 
department. 


Let’s take a specific 
O situation. A_ superin- 


tendent has read your 
book, discussed it, and de- 
cided he would like to try 
implementing some of the 
things that have been out- 
lined. Where does he start? 


TRUMP: Suppose you have two sec- 
tions of English. The first thing you 
might do is to schedule these sec- 
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“All we’re saying is that we ought to give our professional teachers 





tions during the same period so the 
two teachers can operate as a team 
instead of working in solitary con- 
finement. Then, if they want to 
teach something to the two sections 
simultaneously, they can do it. We 
call this back-to-back scheduling. 
This is one thing any school can do. 
Certainly another thing that would 
be relatively simple is to provide 
some clerical help. You can do 
this without changing anything else 
in the school. 


Q. Did you pick English for any 
reason, or could this be any subject? 
TRUMP: It would be just as appro- 
priate for any subject in the school. 


Q. What would you look for in a 
teacher? A superintendent has a tra- 
ditional school with traditional teach- 
ers. What might he look for to indi- 
cate that any teacher could handle 
this new type of program? 

TRUMP: For what job? I believe in 
differentiated teaching assignments. 
I would look for a teacher who is 
willing and effective in presenta- 
tion, at explaining things, to handle 
the large-group sessions. I would 
want-one who is not appalled at the 
idea of explaining something to 100 


youngsters. Believe me, this is not 
an overwhelming task. On the other 
hand, there are teachers who would 
be most effective in small groups. 
We need both kinds. They would 
both be members of a teaching 
team, along with instructional as- 
sistants, clerks, and general aides. 


Q. You have introduced a number 
of terms here that are not frequently 
found in most schools. For example, 
instructional assistants. Who are 
these people? 

TRUMP: These are persons who are 
competent in an area of knowledge 
but do not necessarily possess a 
teaching certificate. They are peo- 
ple who might be in charge of a 
laboratory. Such people would re- 
alize the dangers that exist in a sci- 
ence laboratory although they 
might not be able to teach science. 
An instructional aide might help 
out in an industrial arts shop. He 
might grade some English papers. 


Q. How are you going to get these 
people past the certification require- 
ments? Aren’t many state educa- 
tion departments going to say, “you 
can’t use them?” 


TRUMP: Some of these man-made 


standards will have to be changed. 
And I’m very encouraged by the 
willingness on the part of the state 
departments to experiment. They 
have taken the point of view that 
maybe our standards do need to be 
re-examined. There must continue 
to be high professional standards for 
the employment of teachers in 
schools. We’re going to employ pro- 
fessional teachers, highly qualified 
to do some things, but we're also go- 
ing to make it possible for other 
kinds of persons to do other things. 
For instance, I don’t think you need 
to know a lot of psychology and 
method-of-teaching to grade an 
English theme or to supervise stu- 
dents in a laboratory, so long as 
you’re not organizing the totality of 
instruction in science. But you can 
go into the lab and keep the kids 
from blowing each other up. Often 
you can answer many of their sim- 
ple questions. 


Q. Would you offer these instruc- 
tional aides any in-service training? 
TRUMP: Absolutely. I would select 
them just as carefully as I select'the 
teaching staff. I’d select them to do 
a specific job just as I would select 
a clerk to do a clerical job. No one 
has ever assumed that we wouldn’t 
be as careful in hiring these people. 
But we must hire different kinds of 
people, instead of saying, “A certi- 
fied teacher must do everything in 
a school.” I think the person who 
is in charge of the team, if you want 
to call it that, needs to know all of 
the psychology and the teaching 
methods that it is possible for a per- 
son to know. This is the sign of the 
real professional. But the trouble is, 
you see, we inflict so many other 
things on them that they can’t be 
professionals. 


You have mentioned 

this word “team” 

again. Just what do 
you mean by a team? How 
does it operate? What 
about the potential strain 
between these people? 


TRUMP: The teaching team idea 
simply means that several teachers, 
with their assistants and equipment, 
combine forces to instruct a given 
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a chance to perform as professionals.” 


number of students. The number of 
students depends on the size of the 
team. For example, three teachers 
with assistants might work with the 
equivalent of three or four ordinary 
classes of students, grouping and re- 
grouping the students from time to 
time in accordance with the pur- 
poses of instruction. 

The teaching team may be drawn 
from one subject or grade area or 
from many. It is probably best to 
organize a variety of teams, but not 
all teachers should be assigned to 
them. That would violate our con- 
cept of recognizing individual differ- 
ences among teachers. 

Teaching teams provide optimum 
use of the specialized skills of each 
team member. Teachers benefit from 
working together. This breaks the 
isolation of the teacher in the self- 
contained classroom. And students 
receive increased intellectual stimu- 
lation by contacts with several minds 
and personalities instead of only 
one. 

Teachers needn’t learn to work 
together on an everyday basis. Those 
who do enjoy the isolation of their 
classrooms should not be forced at 
once into team teaching. But the 
opportunity to do so should not be 
denied them. 


Q. Is there a greater value to a 
school in the teacher who can make 
a large-group presentation as op- 
posed to the one who would have to 
work with smaller groups? 


TRUMP: No, I don’t think so. This 
is a problem we actually need more 
experience with. I know what’s in 
back of your question: “Are you 
going to pay these people more than 
other teachers?” Actually, at New- 
ton, Mass., as you may know, they 
have paid more to their teacher-lec- 
turers, as they call them. I think this 
may be a questionable practice. On 
the other hand, I think the time may 
come when we will identify differ- 
ent teaching roles. For instance, 
there may be a difference between 
the career professional teacher, who 
is in this business as a profession, 
and the housewife, who is teaching 
to supplement the family income 
and who really doesn’t have the 
time or energy to do the things 


which a professional person should 
do. 
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Most districts have 

good, perfectly sound 

buildings. They can‘t 
be torn down. But they were 
built for a traditional curric- 
ulum, with all classrooms 
the same size and no provi- 
sion for large or small group 
gatherings. How can your 
program be introduced in 
these buildings? 


TRUMP: In the first place, there are 
large spaces in any school. There 
are study halls, a cafeteria, an audi- 
torium. You can find some space. 
Another thing you can do—and 
some schools have—is to put two or 
three rooms together via closed-cir- 
cuit television. Small spaces can be 
obtained by putting up room di- 
viders. True, these are makeshift 
arrangements, but they can be done. 
Now, if you are constructing a new 
, building for this program, it would 
have a different design. I think then 
we would plan special places for 
large and small-group instruction 
and for individual study. 


Q. Are there any places where an 
administrator could go to see your 
program in action? 
TRUMP: No. We can’t send him to 
any pilot school where all of these 
things are in operation at the pres- 
ent time. Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of demonstration, all of 
our studies, up to now, are frag- 
mented. A school will have some 
large-group instruction in some de- 
partments or will have some small- 
group instruction in some depart- 
ments, or they'll try some changes 
in staffing patterns in a sort of pre- 
liminary way. But there are some 
schools that are beginning to think 
seriously about going much further. 
I’m working, at the present time, 
with a school district that will soon 
have all of the subject areas organ- 
ized in terms of large groups, small 
groups and independent study. They 
will not be in exactly the same per- 
centages as suggested in “Images of 
the Future.” But, there’s nothing 
sacred about those percentages. 
We’ve never said there was. 

Now, maybe a year from now, 
we can say to the principal or su- 
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perintendent: “Here’s a place you 
can go. You see what it costs. 
You can see how it’s working.” Un- 
til then, the only thing we can sug- 
gest would be that anybody inter- 
ested in learning more about pro- 
grams utilizing these methods go to 
the January 1958, 1959 and 1960 is- 
sues of the NASSP Bulletin where 
the results of various kinds of stud- 
ies have been published. 


Q. From this material, then, a super- 
intendent could get a pretty good 
idea of how the programs you en- 
visage would work out in practice? 
TRUMP: Yes. And they must bear 
this in mind: We don’t believe in a 
child-centered school. We _ believe 
that the role of the teacher is more 
important than the present school 





TEACHER REACTION 


Just a few hours after con- 
ducting this interview, editors 
of School Management talked 
to Richard D. Batchelder, 
president of the NEA’s De- 
partment of Classroom Teach- 
ers and President-elect Buena 
Stolberg, to learn what teach- 
ers think of the Trump propos- 
als. 

Batchelder is a member of 
the Newton, Mass., school 
system where many aspects of 
the Trump program are being 
tried out. Mrs. Stolberg does 
her teaching in Webster 
Groves, Mo. Their reactions 
will be reported next month. 

















has ever made it. All we’re saying 
is that we ought to find out the spe- 
cial talents of the youngsters and we 
ought to give our professional teach- 
ers a chance to perform as profes- 
sionals. If we’re going to keep ahead 
of the Russians, and I hate this com- 
Parison, we’re going to do it only if 
we challenge the creativity and abil- 
ity of the totality of our populatidm 
This, I think, is really the educa- 
tional revolution of the twentieth 
century that we’re trying to under- 
take. These kids are not being chal- 
lenged in the present teaching pat- 
tern. And we’re not getting enough 
mileage from the too few teachers 
we have. End 


















Old-fashioned shorthand 
is good enough for me! 


Of course. It used to be good enough 
for everyone. There wasn’t anything 
better. But there is now. The Steno- 
graph shorthand machine. Modern 
stenography. Its superiority is becom- 
ing legend. 


These are the facts. Schools teaching 
Stenograph shorthand report that stu- 
dents are more interested, failures 
quite rare ... that Stenograph is far 
easier to learn and proficiency is de- 
veloped 50% faster. 


Stenograph graduates do better, too. 
They’ve received a solid head start in 
achieving careers as top management 
secretaries, medical-scientific stenog- 
raphers, court reporters. Drop us a 
note if you’d like to see a recent high 
school experience report. 


Stenographic 
Machines, Inc. 

8040 N Ridgeway Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois 
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An attractive Brunswick-furnished 
Business Education Classroom, 
color keyed to create an indus- 
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the development of typing and 
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Air conditioning 
continued from page 66 





festly silly. The way to make sure of 
its not happening is to use a system 
based on adding summer cooling to 
a proven system of classroom win- 
tertime ventilation, rather than be- 
ginning the other way ‘round. 

This approach also makes it easy 
to provide now for air conditioning 
later on, in new schools. In the case 
of the air-conditioning unit ventila- 
tor, for example, all that is needed 
is to provide suitable insulated pip- 
ing, space for added equipment in 
the heater room, and some means 
for disposing of the moisture wrung 
out of the air. These are not expen- 
sive provisions. 

This point, along with many of 
the other points in this article, un- 
derscores the responsibility of 
school management with respect to 
school air conditioning—a responsi- 
bility which has already begun. If 
the facts and arguments which have 
been cited here are sound, it is high 
time for school officials to begin to 
examine the basic question of school 
plant investment and school plant 
utilization which air conditioning in- 
volves. School boards, as policy- 
making bodies, have the duty to de- 
cide whether or not immediate air 
conditioning of new school facilities 
as at Alton, Ill.,—offers a path 
to more efficient utilization of edu- 
cational space, or whether simplifi- 
cation of school design—as in Clark 
County, Nev.—will more than 
make up for extra air-conditioning 
costs. And even if the answer in each 
case is a considered, “Let’s wait and 
see how the thing develops else- 
where,” there is still the matter of 
whether to provide for future air 
conditioning in new school buildings. 
It will not provide the same econo- 
my in planning and construction, 
but it’s the minimum step to be 
taken. 

Whatever path seems indicated 
for your school district, there is en- 
couraging evidence that once the 
choice has been made, the problem 
of selling additional expenditures 
for present or future air conditioning 
to the taxpayer will be a good deal 
easier than has hitherto been antici- 
pated. Once air-conditioned space 
has been made available, the chanc- 
es are excellent that it will be used 
to capacity in hot weather, and can 
be pointed to as evidence of new ef- 
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ficiency much more readily than it 
can be tagged an extravagance. 
Essentially, the school air-condi- 
tioning question is one of econom- 
ics, and it should be approached 
with all of the dollars-and-cents fac- 
tors clearly in mind. Nothing has 
been said here about the cost of op- 
eration of school air conditioning, 
first, because it is likely to vary a 
good deal more than the cost of pro- 
viding air-conditioning equipment, 
and second, because there is little 
reliable data on this yet available 
for schools. In mid-Illinois, it has 


been estimated at a dollar a day per 
classroom, or about the same as the 
heating cost in very cold weather. 
But whether it is slightly more or 
slightly less is not likely to be decis- 
ive. Rather, as the key to summer- 
time schooling, air conditioning, by 
opening the door to full-time opera- 
tion of the educational system, may 
turn out to be one of the most im- 
portant things which has happened 
to schools and schooling in recent 
years. On this basis, it warrants the 
careful scrutiny of everyone inter- 
ested in educational progress. End 
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The World’s First Integrated Hospital 
Closed-Circuit TV System was re- 
cently installed by Philco at 
St. Christopher’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia. It links the main 
operating room, lecture halls, audi- 
torium, pediatric treatment rooms, 
psychologic observation rooms and 
the radiology department. Folder 
describing this system will be sent 
upon request. 
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Public opinion 
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upon the personal traits of students; 
the nature of the subject matter 
taught in schools; and the individual 
attention paid to students by school 
staff members. 

Some kinds of responses could be 
associated with particular groups. 
Board members, for example, gen- 
erally equated quality with the pro- 
fessional management of the school. 
They tended, too, to make their 
judgments in traditional and con- 


servative terms. To only a slight de- 
gree, they were concerned with 
discipline and purely intellectual 
achievements. 


When nobody’s listening 


But even more interesting to a 
district’s public relations officer are 
the study’s findings regarding what 
the public is not concerned with in 
judging school quality. These are 
areas that deserve particular study, 
especially if your own district’s pub- 
lic relations efforts have been faith- 
fully emphasizing them in an all- 
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Prove it to yourself, compare all ways 
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serving the nation’s schools through dealers 


1928 no. narragansett avenue © chicago 39, illinois 
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inclusive kind of informational ap- 
proach. 

1. Only slight concern was ex- 
pressed about college preparation— 
a significant fact since the study was 
conducted in communities where 
60% of high school graduates go on 
to college! Apparently, little regard 
is given to official accreditation as a 
mark of quality or, for that matter, 
to school reputation, prestige, or 
general social rating. 

2. Infrequent mention was made 
of homework policies. 

3. Little preference was expressed 
for private versus public schools. 

4. Promotion policies and grading 
were barely touched upon. 

5. Concern for the education of 
the exceptionally talented was rare- 
ly cited. 

It is interesting to note that the 
“cultural” electives—music, art, 
dramatics, etc.—so much in evi- 
dence in our schools during the past 
few decades, seemingly rate very 
low as public-persuaders. Perhaps 
this is something that more school- 
men should be aware of. 

There is one local school board 
which has long turned a deaf ear to 
teachers’ pleas that the school elim- 
inate musical instrument lessons 
from the daily schedule. They find it 
difficult to conduct classes with stu- 
dents constantly moving in and out 
of the room on the way to musical 
instrument practice on six different 
instruments. Yet the school board 
thinks the music training program is 
an invaluable part of the public rela- 
tions program! 

What are the facts? According to 
Vincent’s study, cultural electives, 
though recognized by the commu- 
nity, do little to affect the public’s 
attitude toward how good its schools 
are. So the frustration and discon- 
tent felt by the teachers in the illus- 
tration above becomes, not a sacri- 
fice to school-community rapport, 
but merely dissatisfaction over still 
another teacher burden. 

This example of how misinforma- 
tion about public attitudes can 
backfire typifies the need for accu- 
rate knowledge of what your com- 
munity really thinks about your 
schools. Once you know its views 
you can move your public relations 
program into high gear and make it 
work for you. Until you do you'll 
only be operating by guess work 
and, as often as not, your efforts 
may do more harm than good. End 
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Dictaphone’s new course teaches the most 
widely used machine dictating method 


Secretarial students gain valuable job experience when 
classwork is built around Dictaphone’s new rental-at-cost 
training package. For they use the new Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER® dictating machine with the Dictabelt® 
record—the up-to-date machine dictating method most 
widely used in business today. 


There’s a new, 200-page Dictaphone textbook with a 
full work program for one semester. Students learn from 
18 practice Dictabelts containing precisely timed record- 
ings of every type of dictation. 

Practice work includes typical correspondence for a 
variety of professions and industries; medicine, law, gov- 
ernment and 15 others. 


APRIL 1960 


Your school can get all the equipment and materials 
needed to train 15 students by renting one Dictaphone 
course unit. With it, you get full service on the machine. 


Dictaphone Corp.,730 Third Ave., N.Y.17, Dept. 0-40 


Please send me your booklet, 
“On The Way Up Before The First Job.” 


Name 





Street 








City State 


| 
| 
sn ts sin el 


SB 
Dicta hone ® Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Avenue, 
CORP. N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Place, London W. 1, England 
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WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 



















In gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms. 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
vinyl plastic at no extra 
cost. Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation. 
Engineered for all budgets. 
Send for new catalog today. 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE, PA. 


Merit pay works 





position analysis. This analysis lists 
the 10 major responsibilities of the 
teacher’s job, with a written des- 
cription of the duties required to 
discharge these responsibilities plus 
a standard of performance for each 
responsibility. 

The merit rating form is keyed to 
the position analysis in that it uses 
the 10 major responsibilities as a 
basis of the rating. Each of the re- 
sponsibilities is weighted (see box, 
page 72). Highest weightings are for 
knowledge of subject matter, pupil- 
teacher relations, and techniques of 
instruction. 

For each responsibility, a teach- 
er’s performance can be rated from 
a maximum of 10 points (for out- 
standing performance) to a mini- 
mum of two points (for miserable 
failure). The best score that a 
teacher can get is 200 and the lowest 
is 40. Thus, each teacher is com- 
pared against a master standard 
equally applicable to all teaching 
positions. There is no attempt made 
to measure one teacher against an- 
other, nor to evaluate one position 
against another. All are evaluated by 
their performance compared with 
the 10 major responsibilities in the 
position analysis. 


Who does the rating? 


| Each teacher is rated once a year 
iby several raters, each of whom ob- 
serves the teacher in action regularly 
‘during the year. 


‘if The superintendent rates every 


eacher in the system, basing his 







| atings on at least 2.5 hours of class- 


oom observation every day (di- 
vided, of course, among the 170 
teachers on the faculty). 

The principal rates each teacher 
under him, and, where applicable, 
the teacher is also rated by the as- 
sistant principal and the department 
head. Thus there are at least two 
raters (superintendent and princi- 
pal) for every teacher, and at the 
high school level there can be a total 
of four raters (adding the assistant 
principal as well as the department 
head). 

The effect of bias, prejudice, or fa- 
voritism is minimized through the use 
of several raters and also through 
the use of a reconciliation process in 
which significant differences in rat- 
ings are discussed between the raters 





continued from page 72 


to insure greater accuracy and fair- 
ness. In addition, the raters are con- 
stantly retrained and guided in their 
appraisals. Despite these precau- 
tions, however, the system depends 
on the integrity and objectivity of 
the raters. Sound rating is making 
merit pay work at Summit now. 
With a new superintendent, the re- 
sults might not be the same. 


Awarding merit pay 

Individual teacher pay at Summit 
is determined by two elements: 1) 
the basic pattern, and 2) merit in- 
crements. The basic pattern provides 
for salary increases based on length 
of service regardless of degrees 
earned. 

The merit increments are based 
on the annual merit rating. A 
teacher who scores 120 to 160 is 
rated average or satisfactory and is 
entitled to stay on the basic pattern. 
Average or satisfactory teachers are 
not entitled to merit increases. 

Teachers who score less than 120 
are rated below average and could 
conceivably, if blatantly poor, be 
denied the normal length-of-service 
increment earned under the basic 
pattern. Thus the Summit merit sys- 
tem can, under certain circum- 
stances, withhold regular increases 
as well as award special ones. 

A teacher who scores above 160 
is performing meritoriously and be- 
comes eligible for a merit increase in 
addition to any increase earned un- 
der the basic pattern. A meritorious 
teacher who performs consistently at 
that level may receive a merit incre- 
ment every three years (not more 
frequently, even though ratings are 
made yearly). 

A teacher who performs errati- 
cally over the years, could be, at dif- 
ferent times, on the basic pattern, or 
at varying levels above the pattern 
(see charts, page 73). 

A satisfactory teacher (not on 
merit) can receive pattern increases 
up to the pattern maximum. A meri- 
torious teacher who has reached the 
terminal point of the basic pattern 
becomes eligible for the rating of 
master career teacher. Such a 
teacher receives an increment equal 
to 2.5 times the normal pattern in- 
crement—and can receive such an 
increment every five years. 

The normal merit increment is 
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equal to twice the pattern increment. 
The pattern increment depends on 
the pay scales of selected compara- 
tive New Jersey communities. (Last 
year, for example, the basic pattern 
increment at Summit was $220. 
Teachers qualifying for merit in- 
creases received $440. Master ca- 
reer teachers who qualified for a 
merit increment received a $550 in- 
crease. ) 

About 40% of the teachers in 
Summit now receive merit pay, and 
there is no limit on the number of 


teachers who are capable of achiev- 
ing meritorious status and meritori- 
ous pay. 


How teachers feel 


In the fall of 1959, after two 
years of operation, the Summit 
Teachers Association conducted an 
anonymous poll of all teachers on 
their reaction to the merit pay plan. 
Sixty-nine percent of the teachers 
in the system stated that they were 
“in favor of the present Summit 
merit system.” Of these, 35% were 





Only Conn brings your school 


an 85-year-old musical heritage 
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The Conn Organ is the product 
of almost a century of musical 
tradition...made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of band and 
orchestral instruments, specialists 
in tonal research. 

An electronic organ represents 
a whole new world of musical ex- 
perience for your students. It also 
represents a sizeable investment 
to your school board. So you must 
choose wisely. 

Modern manufacturing tech- 
niques coupled with our knowl- 
edge of the science of music make 
it possible for the Conn Organ 
Corporation to build magnificent 
organs of great versatility and 
tonal contrast, yet reasonably 
priced. 

There is a Conn Organ to meet 
every requirement. Talk to your 
Conn Organ dealer. He will be 
glad to discuss your particular 
requirements. And he can arrange 
monthly payments that are sur- 
prisingly low. 

If you prefer to write for more 
information, here is our address: 
Conn Organ Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 


There is a noticeable difference in a CONN ORGAN 
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not receiving merit pay at the time. 
The 31% who disapproved of the 
present Summit merit system were 
asked to check any of six reasons 
for their objections. Every one of 
that group checked “difference of 
interpretation by raters,” and two- 
thirds commented that “ratings are 
not objective enough.” 

More important, 90% of those 
opposed to the merit rating system 
said that it “tends to break down 
teacher morale.” This, however, is 
partly counterbalanced by the fact 
that a large group of those who 
favored the merit rating plan stated 
that it “boosts morale.” The ma- 
jority favoring the merit pay plan 
see these advantages in it: 


1. The plan really provides incen- 
tive. 


2. It recognizes, much more often 
than it fails to recognize, exceptional 
teaching performance. 


3. It provides a realistic approach 
to the salary problem which can no 
longer be handled by simple across- 
the-board increases. 


The minority opposing the merit 
pay plan gave these as their main 
reasons: 

1. The raters don’t interpret the 
same observations in the same way. 

2. The raters don’t do enough ob- 
serving. 

3. Raters should receive more 
training in the art of observation. 


Basis of support 


We believe that the general suc- 
cess of Summit’s merit pay plan lies 
in it’s inherent fairness, in the fair- 
ness and quality of our superintend- 
ent, and in the fact that teachers 
helped to develop the plan. 

This latter could not have been 
accomplished without outside con- 
sulting assistance, we found, since 
teachers and administrators tend to 
be too close to their work. 

Merit pay, in our opinion, is going 
to be demanded by the taxpayers 
as teacher salaries get higher and 
higher. We feel the merit principle 
will have to be adopted particularly 
by those districts that pay above the 
average salary scale now. But any 
district that wants to adopt a merit 
pay system—and wants the teachers 
to support it—must keep the follow- 
ing in mind: 

1. Any school board must accept 
the fact that a workable merit rating 
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and pay plan will cost more than an 
automatic schedule. It will never 
save money. 

2. There must be, as an under- 
lying foundation, a base schedule for 
the substantially good teacher which 
is competitive with other, non-merit 
paying communities. 

3. The school system must be free 
of political control, influence and 
lack of integrity at the administrative 
level. 

4. Judgments involved in rating 
must have strong controls to mini- 
mize subjectivity on the part of those 
rating teacher performance. 

5. Sufficient time must be avail- 
able or made available to administra- 
tive raters for supervision and obser- 
vation. 

6. Teachers must take part in 
planning and working out the de- 
tails of the rating system. A board 
cannot impose a plan from above or 
use anyone else’s pre-tailored plan. 
Our experience leads us to support 
the use of outside consultants in the 
development of the plan. 


7. The plan must be acceptable 
to the great majority of teachers. 


8. Trained professional people 
(administrators) must serve as raters 
and they must have been trained in 
the rating process. 


9. Rating of performance can 
never list precisely the relative posi- 
tion of one teacher to another. 
Basically, it serves to identify those 
who are outstanding and can help 
those who are not outstanding to 
improve their performance. 


10. There must be no limit im- 
posed by the board or the adminis- 
tration on the number of teachers 
who can achieve meritorious status 
and pay. If initial selection is out- 
standing, and if counseling for im- 
provement of performance is really 
effective, it is conceivable that all 
teachers in a system might be on 
“merit pay” status. 

11. A teacher must be given the 
opportunity to become a merit teach- 
er at any time during his career. 

12. Any merit rating and pay plan 
must be under constant study. 

13. The teachers must have con- 
fidence in the sincerity, integrity and 
competence of the administrative 
raters and in the board of éducation. 


If these rules are followed, merit 
pay can work in any district as well 
as it is working here in Summit. End 
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PUT AN END TO MAINTENANCE 


COSTS WITH 
CLASSROOM CABINETS 





NATIONAL 











Built For Rugged Service With NEVAMAR 
Lifetime Surfaces That Never Need Refinishing 






sutfaced with 
NEVAMAR 


D A HIGH PRESSURE LAMINATE 
D RESISTANT TO CIGARETTE BURNS 
D WITHSTANDS BOILING WATER 

D DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE 






AND LASTING BEAUTY 


> WON'T CRAZE. CRACK OR 
PEEL IN NORMAL USE 


> 
éj See NOT AFFECTED BY ALCOHOL, 
S\ FRUIT ACIOS, AMMONIA 
ORDINARY INK»... OR TIME 


> WEVER NEEDS PAINTING 
> EASY TO CLEAN 









With National cabinets in your classrooms, 
the cost of periodic refinishing can be 
eliminated from your budget. The 
Nevamar laminated plastic surfaces keep 
their original beauty through years of 
faithful service—resist scars, stains and the 
daily punishment to which school 
furniture is subjected. 


National cabinets are precision engineered 
and designed in a wide range of styles 
and sizes and readily adapt to every 
classroom requirement. They are an 
investment in long-term economy for 
budgets of any size. 


Write for Brochure of the 
National School Furniture Line 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 
DIV. OF NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO, INC. e ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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4. CHART PRESENTATION 


3. PAD PRESENTATION 


@ Has large green chalkboard. 
Adjustable in height from 45” to 70”. 


Sturdy lightweight aluminum—weighs only 
14 lbs. 


@ Sets up in moments (no tools needed)... 
really portable. 


Never walks or jiggles when written upon. 


Free pointer, eraser and chalk. 
Chart Gripper. @ Pad Clamp. 
Detachable Tray. 

2-way adjustable rear leg. 

Aluminum Panel Easel also available. 








NOW 4 VISUAL AIDS IN 1 


New Chart-Pak Easel is the ideal 


*Magnetic | 
panel 
and pad 
extra. 





CHART-PAK, inc. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE TAPE METHOD OF DRAFTING 





404 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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“,.. withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’ .. .” 


Union High School Memorial Field, Union, New Jersey 


“Our Anchor Fence has eliminated many 
of our athletic program headaches. Nat- 
urally, with a strong fence and gates, 
we can prevent ‘gate crashing’ and keep 
equipment from being taken off the 
field. We can protect the turf and cinder 
track between games—cutting mainten- 
ance time. But more important, our 
Anchor Fence keeps youngsters from 
playing in the stands, eliminating 
chances of injury. And during game 
time, the fence withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’ beautifully.” 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Cal. 


Call your local Anchor office today 
for a talk with one of Anchor’s 
trained sales engineers. Write for 
free catalogue to: ANCHOR FENCE, 
6551 Eastern Ave., Balto. 24, Md. 





Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 








. Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 
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Yours for the asking 
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tem and gives detailed information on 
how to set one up. It also discusses 
the three principal ways to photo- 
graph records and explains the ma- 
jor methods of filing and indexing 
now in use. Other graphically treated 
subjects include visual and mechani- 
cal indexing aids, record locating and 
cards and jackets for “unitizing’”’ mi- 
crofilm. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Suspended ceilings of metal lath. 
Special emphasis on lighting details 
is given in the Metal Lath Mfr. 
Assoc.’s two-page supplement to a 
previous bulletin on suspended ceil- 
ings. Included is data relating to 
light troughs in a suspended metal 
lath and plaster ceiling, light troughs 
attached to a wall, reflected ceiling 
plans with troffer openings and a 
typical section through a light troffer 
in membrane fireproofing. 


For a free copy of this supplement, circle num. 
ber 883 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Rolling doors and partitions. Complete 
information, architectural specifica- 
tions and detail drawings covering all 
types of standard and special situations 
are covered in Cookson Co.’s 20-page, 
two-color catalog No. 6001, devoted 
to rolling doors and partitions. In- 
cluded are a series of comprehensive 
charts and design details to simplify 
selection of proper gauge and type of 
slats, guide type, power units and other 
components. Blueprints show all neces- 
sary dimensions and Underwriters’ 
Laboratory label requirements are fully 
outlined. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
833 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Steel furniture guide. What to look 
for in the purchase of top quality 
steel office furniture is the subject of 
an eight-page booklet available from 
Bentson Mfg. Co. Data and full-page 
drawings combine to provide the 
buyer with guides to desk and file 
testing procedures, standards for ex- 
terior finishes, requirements for hard- 
ware and trim. Drawer slides, lock 
mechanisms and many other con- 
struction details as well as recom- 
mended gauges for exterior surfaces 
and unexposed parts are discussed. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
873 on the Readers Service Card. 
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Colorful “‘riding’’ animals 


Appealing, imaginative fiberglass 
birds and animals for youngsters to 
ride upon are available exclusively 
from Game-time, Inc. Designed for 
children from two to ten, the new 





Saddle-Mates have special epoxy resin 
coatings and withstand weather, hard 
use and long wear indefinitely. Mount- 
ed on sturdy. steel springs with steel 
mounting plates, models are available 
either with portable, no-tip bases, or 
without base for permanent installa- 
tion in cement. Springs provide a de- 
lightful rocking motion, yet avoid 
pinching curious fingers. The pedestal 
models, complete with base, weigh 125 
lbs. and are offered in the following 
colors—horse: white, black; donkey: 
brown; camel: blue, yellow; swan: 
white, yellow; and duck: white, yel- 
low. 


For more information, circle number 858 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Concealed perimeter heating 


Abundant storage space and con- 
cealed electric perimeter heating are 
provided by the Chromalox heating 
and cabinet units introduced by Edwin 
L. Wiegand Co. Cabinets and base- 
board may be used as an independent 
room heater if desired. Cabinet bases 
and top grilles are perforated to allow 
air circulation to the baseboard heaters. 
Cool air enters through the cabinet 


base, is heated and rises upward 
through the top — grille—counter- 
acting down drafts. The 16-gauge 


steel cabinets, with adjustable shelves, 
are factory-finished in baked coral-tan 
enamel. They are available in two-, 
three- and four-foot lengths, are 2612 
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inches high, 1344 inches deep and 
may be joined together to form longer 
lengths for full wall coverage. Sliding 
doors are also available in matching 
colors and removable end panels for 
the cabinets can be ordered as well. 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Talking records 


A library of children’s literary clas- 
sics is available from Caedmon Rec- 
ords. The spoken recordings are read 
by professionals such as Boris Karloff, 
Judith Anderson, Michael Redgrave, 
Basil Rathbone, Joseph Schildkraut, 
Cyril Ritchard and others. Some of 
the titles offered by the record company 
include: “Mother Goose,” “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” “Just So Stories,” 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “Nonsense Verse of Carroll 
and Lear,” “Gulliver’s Travels” and 
“Stories of Mark Twain.” 


For more information, circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Steel book cart 


A mobile, double-sided book cart, 
containing 18 feet of book storage 
space in a cabinet just three feet wide 
and three feet high has been an- 
nounced by Grade-Aid Corp. The 
unit is mounted on four heavy-duty 
casters to permit easy handling and is 

















Alascrtcne Wt CHINE 


Tailored to = any given.o =e or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
‘‘gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
aleationn Buality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 








1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
gered cast aluminum coat 
shelves for stacked tiers hooks. 

for general use. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 


Write for Bulletin CL-745 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. e¢ Elmhurst, III. 
(Circle number 786 for more information) 





Who else in your district 
should be receiving 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? 


Managing a school district is a 
team operation. All members of 
that team need to share a profes- 
sional management journal. Why 
not have SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
sent to each person’s home? 





SS SS ee 


Send to | 
Rm. 4, 22 W. Putnam Ave., | 
Greenwich, Conn. 


One subscription-$8 

Three subscriptions-$6 each 
Four subscriptions-$5 each 
Five subscriptions-$4.50 each 
Six or more-$4 each 
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equipped with two welded _ steel 
shelves on each side of a center sepa- 
rator. Both sides of the cart extend 
above the top shelf to serve as “book 
ends.” Colors: gray or tan enamel 
finish. 


For more information, circle number 862 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Ceramic acoustical tile 

A tile just introduced by Arketex 
Ceramic Corp. permits construction 
of load-bearing walls that incorporate 


COMFORT 
AND 
DURABILITY 


THIS IS IT! Here is an average man, an ordinary 
human being, enjoying comfort. If he were larger, 


acoustical control. Combining the 
principle of a Helmholtz Resonator 
and cells filled with fiberglass, eaca 
glazed Soundbar unit offers high 
sound absorption and efficient sound 
insulation. Acoustical panels or ran- 
dom-acoustical applications may be 
achieved by using the new tile in 
combination with straight ceramic 
glazed structural tile. In a wide range 
of new colors and a distinctive tex- 
ture, the new tile adds an attractive 
decorative touch to interior walls 
while providing high resistance to 
moisture, fire and abrasion, ease of 
cleaning and minimal maintenance, 





or smaller, he would still be comfortable in a 


Durham folding chair. These well-built chairs 


are designed for the comfort of people! We would r 
not presume to read this man's thoughts, 
but chances are ten to one were we to ask him pa 


what make of folding chairs he'd buy, he'd say: 
“This make!" It's a sure thing he'd be 100% 
sold when given the complete story of 

Durham construction and materials. 

They insure full value for every 
seating dollar. 


* 


* 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION oe 


(Circle number 736 for more information) 
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Tubular or channel steel 
frames in many styles: All 
steel; padded, upholstered 
seats and backs; wood 
seats. Tablet armchair with 
wrap rack. Chair sizes for 
children under 10. Chair ac- 
cessories include bookracks 
and kneelers. 
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thermal insulation value and a wide 
adaptability for unmatched acousti- 
cal control. 


For more information, circle number 831 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Hot-water heating unit 


A hot-water coil of copper and 
aluminum and automatic dampers for 
mixing heated, recirculated and ven- 
tilated air are featured in the hot- 
water heating unit recently introduced 
by Lennox Industries. It also contains 
a blower for the even distribution of 
air throughout the classroom by way of 
bookshelf or wall ducts. This unit, des- 
ignated DVW2-1200, adds wet heat 
to the warm air heating system. A 
similar air processing device will soon 
be available for use with central heat- 
ing systems using steam. 

For more information, circle number 882 on 
Reader Service Card. 


Faucet seat tap 


Faucets and small valves with non- 
removable seats that become worn, 
pitted, grooved or corroded need not 
be discarded. A new faucet seat tap 
introduced by J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., 
Inc., can be used to tap such fixtures 
for the installation of one of the 
firm’s removable seats which, it is 
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Write for catalog. See why your best buy is Durham. 


aes 
v” TESTED “S 
AND APPROVED 
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Durham Cx) 
\ INSTITUTIONS FOR @ 


THE FINEST METAL FURNITURE 
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Keep utensils and equipment sparkling... 
spotless . . . film-free. Sinks, drains, boards, 
stay ‘‘sweet’’ and clean. Rapid action saves 
labor. Chlorinated for extra power. Con- 
_ quers the toughest water or soil conditions. 
Chlorinated 


KLEER-MOR ©@ Standard for Food Service Cleaning 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Systematized Sanitation All Over the Nation 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
See Us At The Restaurant Show. 
(Circle number 758 for more information) 
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FOR ON-THE-PREMISES 


SCHOOL LAUNDRY 


- « « where efficiency, economy, 
and convenience count! 


q 


















Field houses, athletic 
departments, and pool 
bath houses. 


# Dormitories and 
apartment houses 


# Fraternity and sorority 
houses 


Student unions and faculty i 
Clubs, dining halls, cafeterias. 


Available in 25-50-75-100 Ib. ca- 
pacities, all-welded stainless steel 
construction; easy to install, easy 
to operate. 


For illustrated brochure 
and name of nearest 
distributor, write— 


(“YY 2 


4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. 


- 


Dallas 10, Texas 


(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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—= Hi Speed— 
ROTARY MOWERS 





























Wood's Model 80 Triple Blade — Cut 6% 


built to do the job! 


Wood's Rotaries offer a choice of swath widths from 
32’ up to a giant 92’ that cover 6 acres per hour. 
Not only is the job fast, it’s smooth and even. The 
savings in reduced grounds maintenance cost soon 


pays for the machine many times. 









Triple blades cut 
clean 5’ swath 


Wood's Model 59 Lawn Special. Exclusive floating 
mount follows the contour of the lawn. Undermounted 
for excellent visability and maneuverability. 





Single blade cuts 
full 32 swath 





Wood’s Model 42 easily attaches to tractor with 
important built-in operator protection. Makes quick 
work of mowing, mulching and light brush cutting. 


Write for free literature on the Wood’s line and 
name of the nearest dealer. 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


59004 South 4th Street 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURING OF 
TRACTOR POWERED ROTARY MOWER SHREDDERS 
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claimed, outlast the faucet. The entire 
operation takes but a few minutes. 
Available in five sizes, the removable 
seat taps can be used on hundreds of 
makes and types of faucets and small 
valves. 

For more information, circle number 863 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Combination shop machine 

A combination belt and disc finish- 
ing machine, particularly suitable for 
school shops, has been introduced by 





Rockwell 
Tool Div. 

The machine can handle all finishing 
operations on wood and plastic and 
is capable of grinding, surfacing or 
polishing steel components, die cast- 
ings, aluminum, brass and copper 
parts and a variety of other materials. 
It can be used as well for sharpening 
tools. A specially designed idler drum 
guard facilitates hollow grinding of 
wood chisels, lathe chisels, carving 
tools and plane irons. There are no 
wheels to “dress” and quenching in 
water is not necessary. 

Grinding with abrasive belts also 


Mfg. Co.’s Delta Power 

















COMPACT CLASS 
RECORDS 


Versatile file A complete class 
controls individual record at a flip 
pupil records. of the finger. 





Acme Visibie School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENTS 

























Turn paperwork ... teacher’s pet peeve, 
into teacher’s pet! Simplify all your rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 
Acme Visible School Records and Systems. 


For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student’s complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 


Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation. 





CLASS RECORD PRE-PRINTED 
CARD BOOKS RECORD CARDS 
Grades, enroliment, Easy to read cards 

vital statistics for all school 
at a glance. records and needs. 








VISIBLE 


World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6304 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 
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eliminates heat generation, preventing 
any loss of temper. 


For more information, circle number 830 op 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable table-chairs unit 


A table-and-chairs combination that 
is folding and portable, yet permits q 
person to walk to his seat free of ob. 
structions, has been developed by 
Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. The all-in-one unit 





provides users with comfort and con- 
venience uncommon in table seating 
equipment, while retaining the advan- 
tages of fixed dimension _ seating. 
Flexibility is a feature of the new unit 
—the individually supported chairs 
can be swiveled 180 degrees, enabling 
users to face completely away from the 
table. When unoccupied, the chairs 
automatically return to normal posi- 
tion. Offered in contoured plywood or 
molded plastic, the chairs are anchored 
to the table by structural steel pedes- 
tals which are offset to eliminate strad- 
dling. Produced in 10-foot lengths. the 
unit will accommodate 12 persons. 
The table can be folded in the middle 
with little effort and it—together with 
the attached chairs—can be rolled to 
storage areas on four-inch rubber cas- 
ters. Guaranteed for 10 years, the 
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‘| A STRIKING ADVANCE IN TYPING! 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC PROVES IT’S A SUPERIOR TEACHING TOOL 


Even before the key strikes the paper, it’s clear that be heard over the din of a busy class; non-slip 
the new Royal Electric is as advanced as it looks. cameo keys for electric stroking security. 

Precision-built and user-tested for uninterrupted And of course, the new Royal Electric has other 
classroom performance, the new Royal Electric alone famous Royal exclusives such as the Twin-Pak® rib- 
has these valuable teaching features: fully-enclosed bon changer, Magic® Margin and Touch Control®. 
fabric and carbon ribbons as standard equipment You just can’t realize how great the new Royal 
(carbon ribbons are the trend in executive secre- Electric is until you try it. Contact your Royal 
tarial offices); a distinctive two-tone chime that can _ representative today for a demonstration. 


® A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 











THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH BETTER CLASS OF TYPING 
(Circle number 775 for more information) 
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portable unit contains no latches, locks 
or levers in the folding mechanism. 


For more information, circle number 880 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Parking iine marker 


An inexpensive, do-it-yourself park- 
ing line marker that paints a line as 
fast as a person can walk is available 
from Wald Mfg. Co. The Little Stripe- 
R paints a standard four-inch line 
using any kind of traffic paint. It is 
sturdily built of steel and aluminum 
and features hard rubber wheels, re- 
movable brushes and a simple, non- 
clogging valve that can be easily 
cleaned. 


For more information, circle number 894 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Bantam bus 


A new line of custom-designed ban- 
tam buses for transporting handi- 
capped children to and from school 
was introduced recently by Wayne 
Bus Div., Divco-Wayne Corp. Built on 
a rugged truck chassis, the bantam is 
fitted with safety belts and “parachute 
harness” seats to insure the safety of 








children in transit. An added feature 
is a telescoping, split ramp which per- 
mits wheelchair patients to be pushed 
up through a second door in the side 
of the bus. Clamps bolted into the wall 
of the vehicle hook into the wheel- 
chairs, keeping them stationary while 
the bus is in motion. 


For more information, circle number 856 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Art reproductions 


Appointed as exclusive school dis- 
tributor for Great Art Prints by 
Abrams, Inc., the Society for Visual 





Education, Inc., is making available g 
wide variety of titles and artists— 
both old and modern masters. Artists 
represented include Cezanne, Renoir. 
Lautrec, Braque, Corot, Courset, Hals. 
Vermeer Degas, Rembrandt, Van 
Gogh and many more. SVE also offers 
a library of art masterpieces on 2-inch 
by 2-inch color slides suitable for pro. 
jection, though these are separate and 
distinct from its new art print service. 
For more information, circle number 855 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Refrigerated milk dispenser 


An adjustable temperature contro] 
located on the side of the Norris N-10 
super milk dispenser insures that the 
milk within is always kept at its most 
desirable serving temperature. The 
stainless steel dispenser, manufactured 
by Norris Dispensers, Inc., holds two 
five-gallon milk cans. It can stand on 
any flat surface or on special refrig- 
erated cabinets available from _ the 
company. Also available is a smaller 
model dispenser holding one five-gal- 
lon milk can and a larger one hold- 
ing three cans. 


For more information, circle number 852 on the 








Reader Service Card. 





LOW COST 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 


COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
FREE guaranteed. Other sizes available. 
Folder 


ALSTO COMPANY 


4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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now WASH WINDOWS 
HIGH or LOW ano sai 


AND SAFER 
with a Tucker Window Washer 


" 

















~, 


HOW TO OPERATE 


Custodians all over the 
country have operated 
Tucker Window Wash- 
ers without previous 
demonstration or obser- 
vation. If your custo- 
dian wants to try a 
Tucker Window Wash- 
er, we will ship pre- 
paid with the under- 
standing that the wash- 
er may be returned for 
cancellation of the 
charges if not satisfied. 


TUCKER WINDOW 
WASHERS Feature... 


@ TELESCOPIC HANDLES 
Telescoping Aluminum Sections 
available for lengths up to 66 
feet. Sections also come apart 
for use in other combinations. 
A 66 foot handle, brush and 
hose full of water weighs only 
20 pounds. 
@ AUTOMATIC, VISIBLE 
DETERGENT 
Valve controlled detergent 
dispenser makes and delivers de- 
tergent solution from compressed 
tablets...or clear rinse water 
as desired. Acrylic tube contain- 
er shows contents at a glance. 
@ COMPRESSED DETERGENT 
Compressed Detergent Tablets 
clean glass, but will not etch 


<a 





paint, stain stone or brickwork, 
nor injure grass and shrubs. 

@ SPECIAL WINDOW BRUSHES 
Wide flare brushes with Nylon 
edges and Polyurethane foam 
centers wash windows, edges 
and corners in one swipe. 


ONLY TUCKER WIN- 
DOW WASHERS can 
show you how to save 
time and money in clean- 
ing your inaccessible win- 





dows. Up to now, it was 
necessary to erect costly 
scaffolding. With a Tuck- 
er window wand, it is a simple time and money- 
saving task to clean those windows . . . and by stand- 
ing on terra firma. Tucker offers eleven model sizes 
for most buildings from one to five stories. Most pop- 
ular size, Model 4, reaches modern 3 stories and older 
2 or 2% story schools. Costs only $69.80 delivered 
for use without detergent or dispenser. 











Available through your favorite Sanitary Supply 
Dealer . . . or write for full particulars, prices and 
measuring instructions to... 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Build and finish 
loadbearing and 
partition walls in 
one operation— 
at in-wall savings 
up to 30% 








Save on first cost—save on mainte- 
nance. SPECTRA-GLAZE provides 
satin-smooth, permanent glazed walls 
with the simplicity of block construc- 
tion. Specified in today’s modern 
schools for colorful beauty and child- 
proof durability in corridors, cafete- 
rias, kitchens, gymnasiums, shower 
rooms and lavatories. 





These SPECTRA-GLAZE advantages prove why construction costs 
are slashed... why you get more school for your money. 


® Far exceeds most rigid fire protection require- ® Choice of 60 colors 
ments ® Exceeds requirements of ASTM C-126-58T for 
g Horizontal _and vertical block recesses accom- structural glazed masonry 
modate wiring and plumbing in walls 80% of SPECTRA-GLAZE masonry construction 
Eliminates cost of usual back-up wall costs remain in local economy 


Have your architect or architectural committee investigate SPECTRA-GLAZE. 
See SWEET'S CATALOG, 4g/Bu for details or write direct: 








) is a registered trademark 
The BURNS & RUSSELL COMPANY 
Bayard and Severn Streets, Baltimore 30, Maryland 


Manufactured and distributed in all U.S., Canadian & English Markets 
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To complete your classroom and office equipment 
and furniture requirements, look to HONOR prod. 
ucts for greater flexibility, for more function, for 
more style, for more economy. 

















Include in Your Improvement Plans 


Obtain Greater Flexibility of Classroom Arrangements 








TEACHERS DESKS with 
roomy, smooth - performing 
drawers, over-all lock, plastic 
tops and a choice of many col- 
or combinations. 


FILING CABINETS with the 
nylon roller cradle whose ac- 
tion ‘‘speaks softer than 
words.” Here is hushed filing 
ideal for classroom use. 











— especially 


for schools . 
H-O-N Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
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CLASSROOM STORAGE 
UNITS that have unexcelled 
versatility. There are many 
shelf and door options. Units 
may be stacked. Choice of 
casters or sanitary base. 


ROOM DIVIDERS featuring 4 
novel reversible back panel 
that permits shelf openings to 
either, or both sides, of case. 


These sturdy, well-styled, colorful products are obtainable from leading 
school equipment distributors throughout the country. Write to us 
for illustrated literature and the name of the dealer nearest you. The 








